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//  7  might  give  a  ehort  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  his  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  tenture  upon  the  dangerous  precipice 
of  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind—neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes  of  g  •eat  men,  theg 
fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob  attacks  him  with  slsnder.  But  if 
he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless.— Dk  Fo*. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

The  Court  of  Chancery  is  no  more.  On  rising  for 
the  Long  Vacation  this  week  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the 
Alaster  of  the  Rolls,  the  Lords  Justices,  and  the  Vice- 
Chancellors  doff  their  robes,  change  their  places,  and 
turn  up  with  new  titles  and  much  the  same  powers 
as  members  of  the  High  Court  of  Judicature.  The 
revolution  is  one  of  names  merely,  yet  it  affects  names 
so  considerable  and  traditions  so  ancient  that  it  deserves 
a  passing  word  of  notice.  The  Court  of  Chancery 
perhaps  suffers  less  change  than  any  other  of  our 
tribunals  by  the  operation  of  the  Judicature  Act ;  its 
authority  over  trusts  and  trustees,  and  its  peculiar 
instruments  for  enforcing  its  mandates,  pass  unchanged 
to  the  High  Court.  The  power  to  act  in  'personam  and 
to  constrain  individual  liberty  by  the  writ  of  injunction 
will  be  stored  up  in  the  arsenal  of  the  High  Court. 
Upon  the  whole,  in  modem  times  these  powers  have 
been  very  wisely  and  worthily  used,  but  it  may  be 
hoped  that  for  the  future  they  may  be  set  in  motion  at 
a  less  cost  and  may  make  more  rapid  progress. 

Versailles  has  returned,  for  three  months  at  least,  to 
the'  secular  dulness  for  which  it  is  conspicuous  when 
left  to  itself.  On  Wednesday  night  the  Assembly 
adjourned,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  there  was  a 
show  of  adjourning  the  Assembly,  two- thirds  of  the 
benches  being  already  empty.  There  was  also  a  show 
of  discussion  on  a  question  of  the  liveliest  interest  when 
compared  with  those  the  Assembly  cannot  lind  time  to 
discuss  before  November  next — the  construction  of  a  cir¬ 
cular  railroad  round  Paris.  ‘  The  Assembly  knows  better 
how  to  construct  railways  thau  republics.  Then  the 
Deputies  moved  away,  as  it  is  alleged,  to  enjoy  their  last 
holiday,  and  perhaps  to  meditate  on  the  means  of  en¬ 
suring  another  vacation  before  going  away  altogether. 
M.  Buffet  is  now  left  to  deal  with  the  country  as  he 
thinks  fit.  He  remains  without  control,  for  the  per¬ 
manent  committee  left  behind  to  see  that  all  goes  right 
has  no  power  over  the  Cabinet.  There  is  no  prospect 
of  manifestations  and  'agitation  of  parties,  excepting 
the  Bonapartists,  who,  it  is  tme,  are  not  a  party,  but 
who  rejoice  in  the  favour  of  M.  Buffet.  M.  Gambetta 
and  the  leaders  of  the  other  factions  of  the  Left  have 
announced  their  intention  of  putting  off  all  political 
activity  until  November,  when  a  great  deal  of  activity 
is  likely  to  be  displayed. 

In  the  remarks  made  by  the  daily  papers  on  Mr. 
Disraeli’s  defence  of  the  Ministry  at  the  Mansion  House 
he  has  been  spared  one  humiliation.  Nobody  has  pre¬ 
tended  to  believe  him.  Even  the  faithful  Standard  ba.s 
contented  itself  with  commending  his  speech  as  “  adroit, 
able,  and  generally  just,”  and  if  the  various  leaders  on 


the  subject  were  placed  side  by  sidj,  they  would  pro¬ 
duce  the  general  effect  of  a  row  of  me  j  grinning  through 
horse  collars  at  the  Premier’s  audicity.  In  the  old 
Joe  Miller,  when  several  persons  were  contending  for 
the  honour  of  telling  the  bigges^>  lie,  a  country  fellow 
outwitted  them  by  waiting  till  the  last  and  then  saying 
that  all  their  tales  were  true.  Bat  our  contemporaries 
have  not  had  the  address  to  do  this  with  Mr.  Disraeli, 
and  he  has  gone  off  with  flying  colours  because  every¬ 
body  has  praised  his  ingenuity,  and  nobody  has  raised 
a  doubt  as  to  his  insincerity.  The  only  matter  for  sur¬ 
prise  is  that  Mr.  Disraeli  saved  his  credit  for  humane 
intentions,  which  nobody  ever  seriously  doubted,  at  the 
expense  of  his  “  accustomed  sagacity,”  which  of  late 
has  been  gravely  called  in  question.  If  instead  of 
representing  himself  as  waiting  calmly  but  earnestly 
for  a  chance  of  passing  the  Shipping  Bill,  he  had  pre¬ 
tended  to  have  calculated  on  Mr.  Plimsoll’s  outburst,  his 
reputation  for  sagacity  would  have  been  placed  on  a 
new  pinnacle,  and  it  is  possible  that  one  person  might 
have  believed  him — the  author  of  *  Vivian  Grey  *  and 
‘  Coningsby.* 

It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Disraeli  has  no  turn  for 
details,  otherwise  we  should  have  asked  him  why  a  Bil 
for  the  Amalgamation  of  the  London  Water  Companies 
was  not  included  among  his  sanitary  schemes.  Such  a 
scheme  would  be  an  immense  saving :  it  is  calculated 
that  the  saving  by  the  redaction  of  useless  establish¬ 
ment  charges  alone  would  amount  to  upwards  of 
lOOjOOOZ.  per  annum.  But  there  are  much  graver  rea¬ 
sons  for  it  than  mere  economy.  London  cannot  be  put 
in  a  satisfactory  sanitary  condition  without  some  change 
in  the  supply  of  water.  Till  that  is  done  we  must 
bear  patiently  the  discomfort  and  all  the  consequential 
penalties  of  breathing  pulverised  horse-dung  in  the 
streets,  and  all  the  injuries  to  life  and  limb  of  man  and 
beast  that  arise  from  greasy  and  slippery  pavements.  It 
is  alleged  also  that  two  out  of  three  serious  fires,  with 
the  concomitant  personal  injuries  and  loss  of  life 
are  due  to  inefficiency  of  water  supply.  The  cost  of 
delaying  for  a  Session  the  reform  of  the  Water  Com¬ 
panies  is  a  hundred  and  forty  serious  fires,  a  hundred 
and  fifteen  persons  injured,  and  twenty  persons  burned 
alive,  besides  a  large  proportion  of  nearly  three  thou¬ 
sand  persons  killed,  maimed,  or  injured  in  the  streets 
by  preventible  causes.  A  Bill  to  effect  the  object  was 
ready  to  Mr.  Disraeli’s  hand,  prepared  by  the  Society  of 
Arts,  and  Mr.  Disraeli,  with  his  usual  complaisance,  was 
understood  to  have  received  it  favourably.  What  were 
the  secret  influences  that  kept  back  the  measure  ? 
Has  it  been  put  off  because  Mr.  Hardy  was,  and  bis  son 
is.  Chairman  of  the  New  River  Company  ?  Or  because 
Mr.  Coope,  who  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  move 
the  rejection  of  the  Bill,  sits  on  the  Conservative  side  of 
the  House  ?  Considering  the  amount  of  life  as  well  as 
comfort  involved,  surely  this  is  a  cause  that  awaits  its 
Plimsoll. 
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pooror  children  of  the  community  siibservient  to  the 
purpose  of  becoming  feeders  to  the  army ;  or,  in  other 
woi^s,  of  supplying  on  cheap  terms  and  on  a  large  scale 
‘  food  for  •annon.’  ”  The  recent  inspection  of  5,000 
School  Board  children  in  Regent’s  Park — “  inspection  ” 

they  say  was  artfully  substituted  for  “  review  ” _ they 

view  with  particular  alarm ;  holding,  with  a  minority  in 
the  School  Board,  that  “reviews  or  inspections  of 
j  boys  in  military  fashion  tend  to  create  a  passion 
for  what  is  called  ‘glory,’  pernicious  in  its  con¬ 
sequences  to  thousands.”  This  Peace  Association  has 
been  so  far  successful  in  its  efforts  that“  during  a 
recent  School  Board  drill  at  Islington,  many  of  the 
mothers  present  evinced  by  loud  hisses  and  other  expres¬ 
sions  their  strong  disapproval  of  the  proceedings.”  So 
far  the  Association  shows  good  sense  in  not  objecting 
to  healthful  exercises  for  the  strengthening  of  the  limbs 
and  the  expansion  of  the  chests.  But  it  is  mistaken  in 
supposing  that  this  is  all  the  length  to  which  “  peace- 
loving  Quakers  ”  carry  their  school  drill.  We  happen 
to  know  of  one  Quaker  institution  where  the  boys  were 
very  learned  in  all  parts  of  military  evolutions,  disguised 
under  new  names.  The  instructor  was  permitted  to 
learn  his  duties  at  Woolwich,  and  put  his  pupils  through 
their  evolutions  without  in  the  leAst  maiming  the  rites, 
except  that  he  translated  the  words*  of  command  into 
strictly  peaceful  language.  So  long  as  it  is  necessary 
to  be  able  at  least  to  defend  ourselves,  it  is  better  that 
we  should  be  drilled  as  boys  than  as  men.  Drilling  in 
schools  is  hot  paving  the  way  for  conscription,  but 
paving  the  way  for  a  system  under  which  the  need 
either  for  conscription  or  for  a  standing  army  may  be 
wholly,  or  to  a  large  extent,  superseded.  It  cannot  be 
described  as  a  foe  to  industry,  seeing  that  it  really 
transfers  military  training  from  the  productive  age  to 
the  non-productive. 


•  It  were  greatly  to  be  wished  that  Mr.  Oross  had  the 
legislative  courage  of  his  opinions.  Last  week  he  was 
obliged  to  admit  that  he  had  introduced  his  Flogging 
Bill  under  the  influence  of  a  panic,  and  presumably 
against  his  own  better  judgment ;  and  on  Thursday  he 
made  an  eqnally  weak  admission  regarding  the 
Remission  of  Penalties  Bill.  He  is  not  one  of  those 
who  believe  that  the  Sunday  ought  to  be  “  strictly  a  day 
of  rest,”  whatever  that  may  mean  ;  he  has  no  wish  to 
deprive  people  of  the  means  of  recreation  on  that  day. 
He  would,  for  his  own  part,  open  the  Brighton  Aquarium 
on  Sunday.  Why,  then,  did  he  not  introduce  a  Bill, 
which  might  have  been  drafted  short  enough  to  satisfy 
Mr.  Disraeli,  to  legalise  the  opening  of  the  Aquarium 
and  similar  places  of  harmless  amusement  on  Sunday  ? 
Is  Mr.  Cross  waiting  till  somebody  shall  denounce  him 
as  a  “  murderous  villain,”  for  shortening  people’s  lives 
by  robbing  them  of  their  natural  recreation,  and  so 
supply  him  with  a  motive  power  to  drive  his  Sunday  Bill 
through  Parliament  ?  The  present  makeshift  is  worse 
than  cumbrous — it  is  positively  mischievous.  A  dyspeptic 
Home  Secretary  may  remit  penalties  after  breakfast,  and 
refuse  to  remit  them  before  dinner  ;  the  Home  Office 
may  be  filled  by  a  disciple  of  Lord  Shaftesbury ;  any  of 


the  Commons,  but  in  the  Lords  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury 
may  be  kinder  to  Mr.  Cross  than  Mr.  Cross  has  the 
courage  to  be  to  himself,  may  insist  upon  having  the 
penalties  continued,  and  so  raise  for  Mr.  Cross  a  popular 
breeze  that  will  enable  him  to  repeal  the  Act  next 
session. 


The  only  item  of  French  news  this  week,  besides  the 
departure  of  the  Assembly,  is  the  affair  between  M. 
Henri  Rochefort  and  M.  Paul  de  Cassagnac,  which 
seems  to  have  excited  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  Paris. 
The  essence  of  the  dispute  is  that  M.  Henri  Rochefort, 
for  reasons  of  his  own,  wishes  to  kill  M.  Paul  de 
Cassagnac,  and  that  the  latter,  also  for  reasons  of  his 
own,  has  objections  to  being  killed.  The  editor  of  the 
Pays  wrote  two  articles  during  M.  Rochefort’s  captivity, 
which  cast  grave  imputations  on  the  prisoner’s  honour 
M.  Rochefort  therefore  sent  his  seconds,  MM.  Georges 
Perrin  and  Ordinaire,  both  members  of  the  National 
Assembly,  to  ^M.  de  Cassagnac,  who  referred  them  to 
his  friends  the  Prince  de  Wagram  and  Count  d’Herisson. 
M.  Rochefort’s  seconds  proposed  that  the  meeting 
should  hike  place  with  pistols,  at  a  distance  of  five 
paces.  This  was  declined  by  the  friends  of  M.  do  Cas¬ 
sagnac,  who  rightly  alleged  that  such  a  duel  could  only 
result  in  the  death  of  both  combatants,  and  they  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  distance  should  be  thirty  paces,  with 
leave  for  each  man  to  advance  five  paces,  the  fire  to 
continue  until  one  of  them  were  down.  These  condi¬ 
tions  !M.  Rochefort’s  seconds  refused  to  accept.  It 
appears  that  M.  Rochefort  is  loath  to  agi*et  to  any  other 
condition  but  that  of  firing  together,  because  when  h© 
fought  with  M.  de  Cassagnac  some  years  ago  the  editor 
of  the  Paijs  fired  before  his  turn,  and  pretended  after¬ 
wards  that  he  had  done  so  by  mistake.  ]!kl.  Rochefort 
knows  his  own  affairs  best,  and  he  may  have  good  rea¬ 
sons,  as  we  have  no  doubt  he  has,  for  ialling  foul  of  !M. 
de  Cassagnac  ;  but  his  friends,  and  for  that  matter  his 
enemies,  would  have  more  consideration  for  him  if  ho 
abstained  from  means  of  personal  retaliation,  which  are 
hardly  worthy  of  a  serious  man.  He  should  remember 
that  if  he  intends  to  fight  every  man  who  spoke  ill  of 
liim,  ho  has  on  hand  more  duels  than  ho  could  tight 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 


Mr.  Gladstone  flamed  out  suddenly  on  Wednesday 
last  in  denunciation  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Con¬ 
servative  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Yet  Sir 
Staflbrd  Northcote  was  nurtured  as  a  financier  in  the 
bosom  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  It  is  painful  for  a  scientific 
master  of  fiscal  science  to  feel  that  his  lessons  have 
been  thrown  away,  or  that  they  are  used  only  to  give  an 
appearance  of  accuracy  to  scandalous  laxity.  Mr. 
Gladstone  charges  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  with 
adopting  three  principles  of  financial  administration — a 
steady  increase  of  expenditure  ;  voting  money  for  the 
reduction  of  debt,  which  was  not  in  fact  to  bo  so 
applied  ;  and  avoidance  of  new  taxes,  whatever  might  be 
the  real  deficit  of  the  Treasury.  But  for  this  declension 
in  principle  Mr.  Gladstone  held  the  Press,  Parliament, 
and  the  country  at  large  to  bo  equally  responsible  with 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  and  ho  darkly  fore¬ 
boded  a  coming  day  of  retribution.  No  doubt 
Sir  S.  Northcote,  in  his  desire  to  make  things  pleasant 
all  round,  has  first  under-estimated  the  increment  of 
taxation,  keeping  out  of  sight  the  supplementary  cliarges, 
among  which  are  includeil  the  cost  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales’s  visit  to  India.  Now,  when  these  charges  have 
to  bo  met,  he  puts  forward  new  estimates,  and  avows  at 
the  sanw)  time  that  if  ho  had  wanted  money  he  would 
have  come  down  upon  the  revenue  set  aside  for  paying 
ofl*  debt.  But  however  Mr.  Gladstone  may  deplore  these 
backslidings,  ho  must  not  expect  to  have  them  redressed 
till  he,  or  some  politician  who  understands  finance  like 
him,  has  aroused  ])ul)lic  opinion  to  the  disastrous  con¬ 
sequences  of  ministerial  inaccuracy  in  dealing  with  the 
revenue  of  the  State. 


A  society,  calling  itself  the  Working  Men’s  Peace 
Association,  is  comlucting  an  agitation  which  is  very 
silly,  and  might  be  very  mischievous  if  it  were  more 
powerful,  against  the  introduction  of  drill  into  schools. 
They  wildly  assert  that  the  object  of  having  boys  drilled 
in  the  national  schools  is  to  “  render  these  schools  for  the 


There  is  always  a  certain  amount  of  “law,”  to  u.‘e 
sporting  phraseology,  granted  at  English  tribunals  to  a 
criminal  on  trial.  Foreign  Courts  do  not  grant  the 
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same  fairplay;  they  allow  qaestions  'to  be  put  to  a 
prisoner  with  a  view  to  criminate  him,  if  possible,  by 
his  answers,  and  their  rules  as  to  admissible  evidence 
are  much  more  lax  than  our  own.  We  may  feel  proud 
of  our  maxim  that  a  man  is  innocent  till  he  has  been 
proved  gnilty,  and  of  the  scrupulous  exactitude 
with  which  as  a  rule  every  fair  chance  is  granted 
to  a  prisoner.  It  is  therefore  with  regret  that 
we  mention  a  case  which  certainly  conflicts  with 
the  maxims  to  which  we  have  alluded.  At  Mid¬ 
dlesex  Sessions  la^t  week  a  prisoner  was  tried  for 
picking  pockets  on  the  Metropolitan  Railway.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  it  is  a  standard  rule  of  common  law 
that  no  reference  to  any  former  convictions  against  a 
prisoner  may  be  made  while  he  stands  before  a  jury. 
They  are  left  to  draw  conclusions  without  prejudice  from 
the  evidence  of  the  case  before  them  ;  if  they  convict, 
then  his  previous  laches  are  brought  up  before  passing 
sentence.  In  this  case  the  prisoner  bad  given  no 
address.  A  warder  of  Coldbath  Fields  Prison 
was  put  into  the  box,  wearing  his  unmistak- 
able  accessories,  to  prove  that  he  knew  the  prisoner 
by  two  other  names  besides  that  which  he  had  given. 
Such  evidence  from  such  a  man  was  tantamount  to 
proving  prior  convictions  under  aliases ;  the  warder  did 
not  give  any  address  or  residence  of  the  prisoner,  which 
was  the  ostensible  reason  of  putting  him  into  the  box. 
Such  conduct  by  the  prosecutors  deserves  extreme  cen¬ 
sure  ;  it  violates  the  spirit,  while  escaping  the  letter  of 
the  law.  Our  wonder  is  that  the  Judge  allowed  it,  but 
presume  that  he  did  not  know  what  the  evidence  was 
going  to  be  till  it  had  come  out.  If  warders  are  re¬ 
quire  to  prove  addresses  or  false  names  they  should 
be  produced  in  plain  clothes,  on  the  same  principle  that 
a  convict  who  is  tried  for  an  offence  while  under  sen¬ 
tence  for  another  is  allowed  to  discard  prison  livery 
while  in  the  dock,  and  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
place  whence  he  has  come  for  trial,  that  the  jury  may 
not  be  unduly  prejudiced. 

The  “Prussian  Correspondent”  of  the  Times  is  not 
always  scrupulously  accurate  in  his  news.  This  week 
he  telegraphs  that  Herr  Reichardt,  the  celebrated  com¬ 
poser  of  ”  Was  ist  das  Deutsches  Vaterland  ”  («ic),  is 
to  be  waited  upon  by  congratulatory  deputations  from 
Berlin  and  other  German  towns,  because  “it  is  fifty 
years  to-day  since  the  German  national  anthem  was  for 
the  first  time  performed.  An  octogenarian  in  perfect 
health,  he  (Reichardt)  has  the  rare  satisfaction  of  seeing 
the  well-known  multifarious  questions  of  his  song 
answered,  after  fifty  years’  waiting,  by  the  irrefragable 
language  of  facts.”  The  real  title  of  that  famed  national 
anthem  is,  “  Was  ist  des  Deutschen  Vaterland  ”  (“  What 
is  the  German’s  Fatherland?”).  It  is,  of  course,  not 
the  song  of  Gustav  Reichardt,  who  simply,  among  the 
various  melodies  found  for  the  poem,  composed  the  one 
which  finally  prevailed ;  but  it  is  the  song  of  Ernst 
Moritz  Arndt,  the  great  German  patriot.  Nor  are  the 
multifarious  questions  raised  in  the  poem  all  satisfac¬ 
torily  answered ;  for  one  of  these  questions  refers  to 
the  time-honoured  connection  of  Austria  with  the 
German  body  politic — and  the  German  Austrian^  have 
been  excluded  from  the  Fatherland  since  1866  !  An¬ 
other  question  in  Arndt’s  poem  makes  allusion  to  the 
“  land  of  the  Swiss,”  formerly  also  a  part  of  Germany, 
and  two-thirds  of  whose  people  still  use  the  German 
tongue.  Their  re-union  with  the  Fatherland,  however, 
cannot  and  must  not  be  expected  unless  Germany  also 
achieves  that  freedom  which  the  Swiss  have  obtained 
and  preserved  for  centuries  past. 

Of  late  there  had  been  a  great  improvement  in  the 
relations  between  the  Danish  and  the  German  people ; 
the  old  Schleswig-Holstein  grievance  being  gradually 
forgotten,  even  as  Italians  and  Austrians  have  forgotten 
their  former  conflict  about  Lombardy  and  Venice.  Moat 
unaccountably  the  King  of  Denmark  has  now  revived 
the  flame  of  discord  by  speaking  of  the  “  Army  of  the 
Rebels  ”  in  a  manifesto  referring  to  the  celebration  of 
the  battle  of  Idstedt,  which  was  fought  in  July,  1850. 


Nobody  in  Germany  grudges  the  Danes  the  pleasure  of 
celebrating  the  anniversary  of  a  battle  which  they  claim 
M  a  victory.  But  it  may  be  questioned  whether  it  ia 
in  the  interest  of  Denmark  to  fling  the  name  of 
“  rebels  ”  into  the  face  of  the  German  people  of  Schles¬ 
wig-Holstein  who  in  1848-50  only  did  that  which  the 
Italians  of  Lombardy  and  Venice  also  attempted,  and 
which  both  have  achieved  since.  If  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  who  still  rules  over  36,000,000  subjects,  were 
to  call  to-day  the  Lombardo- Venetians  “  rebels,”  there 
would  be  a  general  outcry.  Yet,  King  Christian,  a 
ruler  over  1,725,000  people  well- told— which  includes 
Iceland,  the  Faroe  Islands,  Greenland,  and  some  West 
Indian  bits  of  territory — does  not  scruple  to  call  the  one 
million  or  so  of  Schleswig-Holsteiners  “  rebels  !  ”  King 
Christian  himself  is  a  Schleswig-Holsteiner  by  birth, 
of  purely  German  descent,  married  to  a  German  Princess, 
and  only  became  King  in  Denmark  through  his  selfish 
defection  from  the  German  cause  in  Schleswig-Holstein  ! 
Is  it  wise  for  him,  or  the  nation  under  his  sway,  to  play 
now  the  would-be  tyrant  over  Schleswig-Holstein,  after 
that  country  has  ^en  joined  to  Germany,  to  whoso 
National  Assembly  at  Frankfort,  during  the  Revolution 
of  1848-49,  the  people  of  the  Duchies  sent  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  their  own  free  will  ?  “  With  what  little 

wisdom  this  world  is  governed !  ” 


Dr.  Kenealy  is  in  some  respects  very  different  from 
the  “  mute  Oneyda”  to  whom  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  has 
lately  drawn  attention,  but  he  might  almost  claim  to 
rival  his  look  of  “  monumental  brass.”  His  hardi¬ 
hood  in  impugning  the  leniency  of  Mr.  Justice  Brett’s 
sentence  on  Colonel  Baker,  in  the  face  of  the  facts 
which  Colonel  Dickson  recapitulated  to  the  House,  will 
be  very  much  admired  when  effrontery  is  enthroned  as 
the  chief  of  the  virtues. 
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The  other  point  on  which  the  Inspectors,  including 
^Ir.  Arnold,  are  pretty  well  agreed,  is  that  our  elementary 
teaching  is  too  mechanical.  On  this  point  also  their 
unanimity  ends  with  the  recognition  of  the  fact,  or  at 
least  with  the  opinion  which  they  all  seem  to  share,  that 
one  main  cause  of  the  routine  character  of  the  instruc¬ 
tion  was  the  Revised  Code  of  1862,  and  its  payment 
by  results  in  the  three  R’s  only.  The  effect  was 
that  the  teachers  had  less  time  to  help  on  the  more 
intelligent  children,  and  had  to  spend  a  vast  deal  of 
labour  on  the  dunces.  This  has  been  partly  met  by 
the  institution  of  payments  for  extra  subjects ;  but 
still  the  complaint  is  that  the  teaching  is  too 
mechanical.  In  regard  to  a  further  remedy,  there 
is  considerable  difference  of  opinion.  One  inspector 
would  increase  the  grants  for  the  higher  standards, 
another  would  consider  this  step  most  mischievous,  and 
both  give  very  cogent  reasons  for  their  respective  views. 
Mr.  Arnold  would  introduce  more  literary  exercise  into 
the  teaching,  with  a  view  to  multiplying  the  ideas  and 
quickening  the  apprehensiveness  of  the  pupils.  He  is 
dismayed  when  he  looks  at  the  grammar  papers  of  the 
pupil-teachers,  the  picked  men  of  the  elementary 
schools,  to  see  the  many  proofs  of  torpidity  of  intellect. 
One  examinee,  required  to  paraphrase  Campbell’s  line — 
**  As  monumental  brass  unchanged  his  look,”  put  down 
that  ”  his  countenance  was  fixed  as  though  it  had  been  a 
memorial  of  copper  and  zinc.”  This  pseudo-scientific 
show  of  knowledge  leads  Mr.  Arnold  to  remark,  not 
altogether  nnreasonably,  on  the  deficiency  of  the  natural 
sciences  as  a  training.  Ho  would  have  recitation  of 
good  pieces  of  classical  English  poetry,  with  the  allu¬ 
sions  intelligently  and  intelligibly  explained  ;  and,  if  he 
could  get  it,  a  second  language — and  by  preference 
Latin,  “  sensibly  taught  ” — as  a  means  of  giving  the 
children  some  cultivating  tincture  of  letters.  We  should 
like  very  much  to  see  Latin  ”  sensibly  taught  ”  else¬ 
where  than  in  the  elementary  schools,  and  a  well- 
explained  passage  of  good  writing  would  no  doubt  be 
an  excellent  thing.  But  well-informed  and  sensible 
teachers  are  a  very  difficult  manufacture ;  and  though 
Solomon  believed  it  to  be  possible  in  one  of  his  sanguine 
moods,  it  is  a  hard  thing  to  “give  subtilty  to  the 
simple.”  We  should  be  glad  to  see  all  the  children  of 
the  community  gathered  into  schools  of  some  sort  by 
some  means,  and  lot  cleverness  and  stupidity  take  their 
chance. 


The  Government  began  the  Session  by  restoring 
Exchange  for  the  Army,  and  in  the  course  of  it  they 
have  contrived  to  effect  quietly  a  very  considerable  retro¬ 
gression  in  the  appointment  of  officers  for  the  Navy. 
Six  years  ago  the  principle  of  competition,  in  a  limited 
form,  was  applied  in  the  selection  of  naval  cadets. 
Twice  as  many  cadets  were  nominated  as  there  were 
vacancies ;  and  half  the  nominees  were  weeded  out  by 
competition.  The  Government  have  restored  patronage 

i)ure  and  simple,  restricted  only  by  a  test  examination. 

n  this  retrogression,  as  in  the  ca.se  of  the  army,  they 
jirofess  to  have  been  guided  by  a  Commission,  which  was 
composed  of  three  naval  officers,  two  medical  men,  and 
two  University  men,  who  supply  no  evidence  whatever 
of  the  failure  of  the  previous  system,  except  that  certain 
boys,  both  before  and  after  the  examination,  complained 
of  headache  and  loss  of  appetite.  They  do  not  say 
whether  those  unfortunates  were  successful  or  uitsuccess- 
ful  competitors,  and  they  go  directly  in  the  teeth  of  the 
Dej)art  mental  Report,  from  which  it  appears  that 
the  boys  on  entry  were  both  taller  and  heavier  than  the 
average  of  boys  of  the  same  age  at  the  four  principal 
public  schools,  and  that  they  maintained  this  superiority 
on  board.  In  making  this  deliberate  step  backwards, 
the  Gov'ernment  must  be  trusting  entirely  to  the  general 
apathy  and  ignorance  as  regards  the  administrative 
details  of  the  Navy.  It  would  not  be  tolerated  for  a 
moment  if  the  country  understood  what  was  being  done, 
and  reflected  on  the  complexity  of  a  modern  war-ship, 
and  the  necessity  of  intelligence  for  its  management. 
At  best,  a  boy  desirous  of  entering  the  navy  had  to 


possess  some  interest  at  the  Admiralty  before  he  could 
get  a  nomination,  and  the  Government  ought  have 
widened  instead  of  restricted  the  range  of  candidates. 
We  have  now  no  guarantee  against  the  stupidity  of. 
naval  officers  except  the  farce  of  a  test  examination. 
Mr.  Ward  Hunt  talked  also  of  weeding  the  boys  after  a 
year’s  training,  but,  as  Mr.  Reed  pointed  out,  nothing 
could  be  more  unfair  and  cruel,  if  it  were  really  made 
more  than  a  pretence. 


MR.  DISRAELI’S  APOLOGY. 

Perhaps  there  is  nothing  more  wonderful  in  Mr. 
Disraeli’s  public  career  than  his  power  of  defying  facts. 
Other  Ministers,  when  brought  face  to  face  with  awk¬ 
ward  circumstances,  have  shown  remarkable  skill  in 
devising  excuses  and  explanations ;  in  proving  that 
they  have  had  no  concern  with  events  that  have  turned 
out  unfortunately,  or  in  evading  all  reference  to  things 
that  seemed  to  require  apology.  But  Mr.  Disraeli’s  is 
a  bolder  method,  and  may  perhaps  be  more  suc¬ 
cessful  with  such  unsophisticated  persons  as  are 
to  be  met  with  in  the  City.  It  consists  in  deny¬ 
ing  that  there  are  any  defects  to  be  excused  or 
any  difficulties  to  bo  explained  away.  If  there  be 
none  such,  of  course  all  criticisms  fall  pointless,  and 
there  are  only  thanks  to  be  rendered  to  bounteous 
fortune.  So  the  Roman  Emperor,  who  found  the  bar¬ 
barians  too  rough  enemies  for  a  holiday  campaign,  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Capitol  and  solaced  himself  with  a 
brilliant  triumph.  It  did  not  matter  that  he  had  left 
an  army  behind  him,  or  that  he  had  lost  a  province  to 
the  foe ;  for  him  the  triumph  was  the  solid  fact — the 
disasters  were  dreams.  Perhaps  it  was  found  convenient 
for  men  in  Rome  to  accept  the  imperial  version  of 
events,  and  there  may  be  Conservatives  who  satisfy 
themselves  with  Mr.  Disraeli’s  theory  that,  during  the 
Session  which  is  drawing  to  a  close,  every  omen  has 
been  favourable  to  the  Ministry,  every  effort  has  been 
a  victory,  every  undertaking  a  perfect  achievement. 
At  the  Lord  Mayor’s  hospitable  table  there  w’as  no  one  to 
correct  this  narrative,  though  some  members  of  the  Cabi¬ 
net  perhaps  remembered  that  the  record  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s 
legislative  victories  had  for  them  involved  grievous  per¬ 
sonal  humiliations.  With  these  feelings,  however,  the 
Prime  Minister  concerns  himself  little.  He  has  cele¬ 
brated  his  successes  before  an  admiring  audience  of 
Aldermen,  and  it  is  not  for  him  to  deplore  the  occa¬ 
sional  tumbles  in  the  mire  that  his  subordinates  have 
suffered.  If  he  has  tumbled  himself  he  gaily  denies  it, 
and  why  should  his  colleagues  have  better  memories 
than  he  ?  Tayit  pis  pour  les  faitsj  if  the  facts  have  the 
audacity  to  pretend  that  they  have  tripped  up  this  sure¬ 
footed  Administration. 

Mr.  Disraeli  finds  no  cause  for  regret  in  the 
history  of  the  Session.  No  time  has  been  wasted 
except  by  those  political  wreckers  of  the  Opposition 
who  will  persist  in  proposing  amendments  to  the  Minis¬ 
terial  measures.  No  measures  were  produced  by  the 
Ministry  that  were  not  morally  certain  of  success.  No 
measures  w'ere  defeated  or  modified  against  the  will 
of  the  Ministry,  and  all  that  the  utmost  malignity  of 
their  opponents  could  effect  was  to  interpose  irrational 
delays  and  to  fight  misleading  skirmishes  upon  false 
issues.  And  these  achievements  were  the  more  remark¬ 
able  because,  according  to  the  Prime  Minister,  “  this  was 
a  crucial  Session.”  The  Government  was  actually 
expected  to  “  redeem  the  pledges  ”  it  had  given  while 
it  was  in  Opposition,  and  no  one  appreciates  better  than 
Mr.  Disraeli  the  yawning  gulf  which  separates  the 
prodigality  of  irresponsible  promise  from  the  hard  reality 
of  responsible  performance.  iFortunately,  the  difficulty 
of  “redeeming  their  pledges”  did  not  present  itself  in 
an  appalling  form  to  the  Ministry,  for  what  they 
have  chiefly  promised  the  country  was  “rest,”  and  their 
strength  was  to  sit  still.  But  Mr.  Disraeli  forgets 
his  policy  of  dolcefar  niente^  and  falls  back  on  the  “  policy 
of  sewage,”  which  he  expounded  a  few  years  ago  at  the 
Pomona  Gardens,  in  JVlanchester.  Sanitas ,  sanitatum 
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emnta  sanitatt  has  been,  after  all,  it  appears,  the  moving 
principle  of  Conservative  legislation  ;  and  well  it  might 
be,  for  Mr.  Disraeli  tells  ns  that,  as  the  leader  of  the 
.  Opposition,  he  had  “  impressed  upon  the  public  mind 
the  moral  conception  that  “  sanitary  reform  was  the  great 
object  and  need  of  the  day,  including  in  that  phrase,  so 
little  understood,  most  of  the  civilising  influences  of 
humanity.”  Accordingly,  if  we  pause  in  doubt  whether 
the  Ministry  have  done  much  for  sanitary  reform,  if  the 
imperfect  consolidation  of  the  Sanitary  Acts  and  the 
Artisans*  Dwellings  Act  are  but  trifling  instalments  of 
the  magnificent  Manchester  pledges,  we  must  remember 
that  Mr.  Disraeli  includes  '^most  of  the  civilising  influences 
of  humanity  ”  under  the  head  of  sanitary  reform.  To 
cleanse  the  Augean  stable  of  English  society,  which  has 
been  shamefully  mismanaged  by  Whigs  and  Liberals  for 
more  than  forty  years,  is  the  true  sanitary  reform. 
Every  element  hostile  to  Tory  traditions  and  Tory 
interests  must  be  swept  remorselessly  away.  In  this 
view,  the  time  that  the  Ministry  has  spent  since  their 
accession  to  power  on  the  Public  Worship  Act,  the 
Army  Exchange  Act,  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Bill, 
and  so  on,  may  be  held  to  have  been  bestowed  on  sani¬ 
tary  reform.  The  pernicious  principle  of  ecclesiastical 
comprehension,  the  disastrous  abandonment  of  purchase 
in  the  army,  the  extinction  of  patronage  generally 
throughout  the  public  service,  the  growing  discontent 
of  the  farmers  with  the  landed  interest,  these  were 
dangers  which  the  civilising  influences  of  humanity 
might  worthily  combat.  So  possibly  the  projects  of 
legislation  which  dealt  with  these  questions  redeemed 
one  portion  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  pledges.  No  ingenuity  of 
construction  can  show  that  they  maintained  the  other. 
They  were  not  precisely  evidences  of  adherence  to  the 
policy  of  “rest.” 

But  while  Mr.  Disraeli  set  about  “  redeeming  his 
pledges,”  he  found  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  a 
peculiar  difficulty.  He  was  unable  to  push  forward  his 
Bills  as  rapidly  ns  he  desired,  not  because  he  had  in¬ 
adequate  or  irregular  Parliamentary  support — seldom 
has  any  Minister  had  a  larger  Parliamentary  majority, 
never  any  a  better  disciplined  one—but  because  the 
Opposition  was  nov  “  homogeneous.”  The  antagonists 
of  the  Government  were  divided  into  Whigs,  Radicals, 
and  Home  Rulers,  and  were  more  difficult  to  deal  with 
than  if  they  had  only  one  set  of  principles  and  one  set  of  | 
arguments.  Caligula  wished  that  all  the  world  had 
only  one  neck,  in  order  that  he  might  be  spared  the 
trouble  of  beheading  bis  fellow-men  in  detail ;  but  Mr. 
Disraeli’s  desire  to  force  all  that  is  to  be  said  on  any 
subject  into  the  channel  of  a  single  mind,  in  order  that 
he  may  refute  it  with  one  volley  of  rhetoric  and  syllo¬ 
gism,  is  as  grotesque  an  ambition.  It  has,  moreover,  no 
relevancy  to  the  actual  delays  in  public  business  of 
which  the  country  has  complained  this  year.  The 
progress  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Bill,  for  instance, 
was  certainly  not  impeded  nor  even  threatened  by  the 
presentation  of  the  siime  criticisms  with  diff’erent 
■colourings  on  the  part  of  Whigs,  Radicals,  and  Home 
Rulers.  Nor  does  this  explanation  account  for  the  slow 
progress  of  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Bill,  for  the  waste 
of  time  over  the  discussions  on  Parliamentary  privilege, 
or  for  the  abandonment  of  the  Judicature  Bill.  Never¬ 
theless,  Mr.  Disraeli,  though  afflicted  with  a  ple¬ 
thoric  majority,  and  embarrassed  by  a  heterogeneous 
Opposition,  finds  that  he  has  struck  always  the  keynote  to 
which  the  popular  heart  responds ;  so  softly,  it  is  true,  that 
the  country  did  not  perceive  it,  but  still  quite  effec¬ 
tually.  Thus  he  had  been  striving  to  pass  a  Merchant 
Shipping  Bill ;  and  his  abandonment  of  Sir  Charles 
Adderley’s  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  prepara¬ 
tory,  though  he  did  not  say  so,  to  the  introduction  of  a 
more  compact  and  more  vigorous  measure.  Indeed,  he 
allows  us  to  infer  that  he  kept  this  design  secret  in 
order  to  set  the  match  to  the  popular  indignation  which 
subsequently  exploded,  and  which  gave  him  the  stimulus 
he  needed  to  carry  the  Unseaworthy  Ships  Bill.  Per¬ 
haps  he  may  further  explain  that  it  was  to  insure  the 
-adoption  of  the  clauses  against  deck-loading,  and  for  the 
regulation  of  grain  cargoes,  that  they  were  not  inserted 


in  the  Ministerial  measure.  We  do  not  doubt  that  a 
vigorous  impetus  is  thus  obtained,  but  it  is  the  impetus 
of  a  bursting  boiler,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  may  discover  that 
it  is  unwise  to  sit  habitually  on  the  safety-valve. 


ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

“  Ower  good  for  banning  and  ower  bad  for  blessing  ” 
was  an  epitaph  pronounced  upon  Rob  Roy,  and  which 
would  represent  the  feeling  in  many  American  minds 
when  the  news  came  that  Andrew  Johnson  was  dead. 
It  was  of  him  that  the  famous  repartee  was  spoken — by 
Thaddeus  Stevens,  if  we  remember  rightly — when  some¬ 
one  pleaded  in  Johnson’s  defence  that  he  was  a  self-made 
man.  “  Glad  to  hear  it,  for  it  takes  a  heavy  responsi¬ 
bility  off*  Providence,”  was  the  reply.  Andrew  John¬ 
son,  assuredly,  was  most  hated  in  his  time.  He  had  lived 
through,  and,  to  some  extent,  even  lived  down  vehement 
varieties  of  hate.  He  had  been  detested  for  his  opposi¬ 
tion  to  Secession,  and  he  came  to  be  detested  for  his 
playing  into  the  hands  of  Secessionists.  He  proclaimed 
himself  at  one  time  the  “  Moses  of  the  coloured  race,”  and 
I  the  civil  emancipation  of  the  negroes  had  to  be  carried 
in  spite  of  his  teeth.  He  lived  to  see  the  tide  turn 
against  his  most  formidable  opponents,  but  it  had  noi 
turned  in  his  favour.  Here  and  there  over  the  States 
were  always  found  some  men  who  still  had  faith  in  the 
statesmanship  of  Andrew  Johnson,  and  when  he  came 
forth  lately  into  public  life  again  as  Senator  for  Ten¬ 
nessee,  there  was  a  sort  of  murmur  of  expectation 
everywhere.  But  public  opinion  soon  got  at  the  real 
value  of  his  vigorous  and  fierce  attack  upon  General 
Grant  and  the  Government.  General  Grant  deserved  a 
great  deal  that  Mr.  Johnson  said  against  him,  but  Mr. 
Johnson  took  the  wrong  point  of  view,  nevertheless. 
General  Grant  had  committed  many  errors,  but  Senator 
Johnson  only  arraigned  him  for  not  having  done  what 
President  Johnson  would  have  done.  '  This  was 
not  the  way  to  do  much  harm  to  General 
Grant.  The  latter  had  to  a  great  extent  for¬ 
feited  the  confidence  of  the  public,  but  Mr. 
Johnson  was  not  exactly  the  man  who  could  carry 
the  country  with  him  when  he  pointed  to  himself  and 
his  own  career  as  the  models  which  Grant  ought  to 
have  followed.  The  fops  of  Horace  Walpole’s  day  used 
to  wear  two  watches — one,  said  Walpole,  to  tell  what 
time  it  was,  and  the  other  to  tell  what  time  it  was  not. 
The  public  of  America  might  have  been  willing  enough 
to  admit  that  General  Grant’s  administration  h^ 
played  the  part  of  the  latter  watch,  but  they  could  not 
possibly  admit  that  Mr.  Johnson  was  qualified  to  under¬ 
take  the  functions  of  the  former. 

Andrew  Johnson  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  grefllTability 
and  force  of  character.  He  had  tremendous  strength  of 
will  if  not  of  mind,  and  he  had  some  strength  of  mind 
too.  He  raised  himself  from  a  condition  which  in  his  day 
was  one  of  the  lowest  and  most  miserable  known  in  any 
civilised  or  half-civilised  society — that  of  a  “  mean  white  ” 
in  one  of  the  Southern  States.  He  had  absolutely  no 
education  but  what  he  gave  to  himself  by  almost  incredible 
energy  and  perseverance.  He  forced  his  way  upward 
through  all  those  political  gradations  which  are  so 
peculiar  to  American  life,  and  which,  beginning  at  the 
“  primary  meeting  ”  of  the  Ward,  may  end  in  the 
Senate  Chamber  at  the  White  House  at  Washington. 
He  became  successively  alderman  and  mayor  of  his 
town,  member  of  the  local  Legislature,  member  of 
Congress,  Governor  of  his  State,  and  United  States 
Senator.  In  November,  1864,  he  was  elected  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  when  Mr.  Lincoln 
became  for  the  second  time  President.  We  all  remember 
the  extraordinary  scandal  created  by  his  appearance, 
his  demeanour,  and  his  language  on  the  day  when  he 
was  publicly  introduced  into  office.  All  the  world 
wondered,  laughed,  and  cried  shame.  Yet  Mr. 
Johnson  was  assuredly  a  man  of  temperate 
habits.  His  unfortunate  exhibition  might  be  fairly 
called  the  result  of  a  mere  accident — the  un¬ 
wise  attempt  to  strengthen  himself  for  a  great  occasion 
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and  affections,  of  sympathy  and  pity.  Through  Lincoln’s 
nature  there  ran  a  gleaming  stream  of  poetry,  uncultivated, 
unguided,  like  some  of  the  streams  that  are  met  with 
on  his  native  prairies,  which  sometimes  disappear  almost 
altogether  among  the  grasses,  and  the  sands,  and 
salts,  and  again  break  out  broad,  bright,  and  winning 
to  the  eye.  In  Johnson  there  was  nothing  of  this.  His 
nature  was  rugged  and  hard,  as  his  style  of  speaking 
was  rough  and  violent.  There  was  a  vein  of  curious 
and  genuine  eloquence  in  .Lincoln  which  was  never 
found  in  the  hammer.and-tongs  addresses  of  Johnson. 
Lincoln’s  was,  in  fact,  a  character  of  great  variety, 
while  Johnson’s  was  only  strong,  self-sufficing,  down-* 
right,  and  “  dour.”  Perhaps  it  might  be  said  more 
concisely  that  Lincoln  was  a  man  of  genius,  and  John¬ 
son  a  bold,  clever,  and  persevering  politician.  The 
latter  has  one  peculiarity  in  his  history,  however, 
which,  so  far  as  we  can  remember  at  present,  is  unique 
among  the  American  statesmen  of  our  time.  His  pub¬ 
lic  life  did  not  conclude  with  his  tenure  of  office. 
He  retired,  but  only  to  come  forward  again.  He  did 
not  sink  away  in  obscurity,  but  only  just  before  his 
death  gave  some  promise  of  a  new  “  departure,** 
and  a  fresh  political  career. 


against  a  passing  illness  by  the  use  of  a  stimulant  to 
which  he  was  unaccustomed.  The  truth  about  that 
scandal  gradually  came  out,  and  people  learned  that 
whatever  the  faults  of  the  new  Vice-President,  in¬ 
temperance  was  not  one  of  them.  A  reaction  took 
place  in  his  favour  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  when 
he  was  called,  under  such  trying  circumstances,  to  the 
highest  place  in  the  State.  Even  quite  lately  we  have 
read  reviews  of  his  career  which  gave  him  all  the  credit 
of  remarkable  State  papers  that  were  undoubtedly,  and 
indeed  one  might  say  avowedly,  the  work  of  the  late 
Mr.  Seward.  It  is  only  fair,  however,  to  remember  that  he 
had  the  advice  and  the  co-operation  of  Mr.  Seward,  too, 
in  the  policy  which  airayed  the  Republican  party  against 
him,  and  which  led  to  his  impeachment.  We  shall 
not  discuss  now  the  propriety  or  justice  of  that  move¬ 
ment.  Its  result  showed  at  least  that  it  was  not  ex¬ 
pedient.  The  country  was  not  prepared  for  such  a 
policy  of  chopping  off  heads.  Of  the  nineteen  Senators 
who  voted  him  **  not  guilty  ”  seven  were  Republicans. 
Bnt  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  Mr.  Johnson  bad 
been  steadily  and  audaciously  pursuing  a  course  which 
must  practically  have  set  the  planter  party  up  again  in 
the  Southern  States.  It  cannot  be  doubted  at  all  that 
his  famous  speech-making  tour,  his  stumping  of  the 
country  to  denounce  the  acts  of  Congress,  was  unseemly, 
indecent,  and  even  outrageous.  In  St.  Louis,  when  he 
had  roundly  rated  “this  Radical  Congress”  and  its 
leaders,  he  appealed  to  the  crowd  and  declared  that 
“  If  you  will  stand  by  me  in  this  action,  Gnd 
being  willing,  I  will  kick  them  out — I  will  kick 
them  out  just  as  fast  as  I  can.”  As  a  matter  of 
fact  he  did  kick  out,  or  at  least  expel,  Mr.  Stanton  from 
the  office  of  Secretary-of-War,  in  sheer  defiance  of  law 
and  Congress.  In  the  St.  Louis  speech  he  said,  “  I  I 
have  been  traduced,  I  have  been  slandered,  I  have  been 
maligned,  I  have  been  called  Judas  Iscariot,  and  all 
that.”  But,  he  went  on  to  ask,  “  If  I  have  played  the 
Judas,  who  has  been  my  Christ  that  I  have  played  the 
Judas  with  ?  Was  it  Thad.  Stevens?  was  it  Wendell 
Phillips?  was  it  Charles  Sumner?”  A  great  deal 
more  followed  of  the  same  kind.  Whether  a  President 
ought  to  be  impeached  and  degraded  from  office  for  such 
violence  and  such  buffoonery  is  a  question  very  difficult 
to  settle  by  any  reference  to  precedent  and  consti¬ 
tutional  authority.  Bnt  even  those  who  were  com¬ 
pelled,  on  constitutional  grounds,  to  vote  against 
the  impeachment,  must  have  felt  greatly  relieved 
when  the  time  came  to  elect  a  President  who 
had  no  taste  for  stump  oratory.  The  early 
habits,  the  absence  of  education,  the  rough  poli¬ 
tical  struggles  of  his  youth,  made  language  of  this  kind 
natural  to  Johnson,  and  even  perhaps  to  some  extent 
excused  it.  Moreover,  we  must  remember  that  he  had 
been  set  upon  by  some  of  the  sharpest  tongues  active 
in  American  controversy.  But  when  all  allowance  has 
been  made  for  education  and  for  provocation,  we  must 
still  admit  that,  in  escaping  a  removal  from  office,  Mr. 
Johnson  was  fortunate.  We  have  read  lately  that  the 
policy  pursued  in  the  Southern  States  by  General 
Grant,  and  its  frequent  failure,  went  far  to  justify  the 
reconstruction  schemes  of  Mr.  Johnson.  But  it  has 
also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  never  perhaps  would 
have  been  need  or  excuse  for  the  measures  taken  by 
General  Grant  if  it  were  not  for  the  fatal  encourage¬ 
ment  gpven  to  the  hopes  and  plans  of  the  Southern 
planters  by  the  policy  of  Andrew  Johnson. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  often  been  compared  with  President 
Lincoln.  The  two  were,  indeed,  somewhat  alike  in  the 
early  circumstances  of  their  lives,  in  the  pover^  that 
clung  around  their  childhood,  and  the  surprising  energy 
and  patience  with  which  they  raised  themselves  to 
influence  and  power.  They  were  alike,  too,  be  it  said  to 
the  credit  of  both,  in  personal  integrity ;  in  their 
absolute  superiority  to  any  of  the  more  sordid  considera¬ 
tions  with  which  men  look  to  high  office  and  the  dispen¬ 
sing  of  patronage.  But  in  other  respects  there  was 
little  resemblance —  at  least  as  little  as  there  is  between 
a  Newfoundland  dog  and  a  bulldog.  Lincoln  was  full 
of  softness  and  sweetness,  of  kindly  tender  friendship 


MR.  BATES  AND  MR.  PLIMSOLL. 

It  is  at  present  perhaps  rash  or  imprudent  to  utter 
one  word  in  the  slightest  degree  derogatory  to  Mr. 
Plimsoll.  There  is  for  the  moment  an  almost  unreason¬ 
able  deference  to  all  he  does  or  says.  Admiration  for 
bis  courage  and  the  plea  of  “  overstrained  sensibility  ” 
have  made  many  persons  deaf  to  all  criticisms  on  his 
conduct,  and  anyone  who  dissents  in  the  smallest  iota 
from  his  conduct  is  apt  to  be  denounced  as  the  friend  of 
“ship  knackers  ”  and  “villains.”  We  hope,  though  wo 
are  by  no  means  sure,  that  we  shall  escape  this  fate 
when  we  say  that  Mr.  Plimsoll  has  scarcely 
behaved  so  chivalrously  and  handsomely  to  Mr.  Bates  as 
one  might  reasonably  expect.  In  fact,  the  much- wronged 
meek  and  pacific  Mr.  Bates  has  been  treated  all  round 
but  scurvily.  It  is  now  perfectly  plain  that  Mr. 
Plimsoll  was  grossly  mistaken  in  singling  out  this 
Member  as  a  “ship  knacker,”  or  as  a  “villain,” 
who  sent  men  to  their  graves  or  defrauded  them 
of  graves.  The  truth  is  that  the  ships  which  he 
has  unfortunately  lost  were  indisputably  of  an  excellent 
character.  Mr.  Plimsoll’s  random  charge  or  insinuation 
was  entirely  baseless,  and  Mr.  Bates  had  good  reason  to 
be  grieved  and  indignant.  “  Overstrained  sensibility  ** 
is  an  excuse  for  many  faults  of  language  and  temper, 
but  we  do  not  know  that  it  is  an  all-sufficient  excuse  for 
culpable  carelessness  as  to  facts  and  an  ungracious  re¬ 
luctance  to  withdraw  the  sting  of  a  charge  when  its 
unfairness  has  been  demonstrated.  Mr.  Plimsoll  has 
been  placed  in  a  powerful  and  unique  position.  The 
nation  is  thankful  to  him  for  his  generous  labours.  But 
his  present  intentions  and  past  services  to  humanity  do 
not  absolve  him  from  the  duty  of  examining  carefully 
into  all  charges  which  he  publicly  prefers,  and  of  not 
blasting  an  honest  man’s  reputation  on  the  strength  of 
hearsay  or  uncorroborated  rumours.  Excellent  though 
his  object  is,  it  does  not  exalt  him  above  the  plain 
duties  which  humbler  men  must  perform. 

No  doubt  the  House  has  unanimously  declared  that 
“  no  stain  rests  on  the  character  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Plymouth  in  consequence  of  the  statements  made  in 
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repeatedly  forgotten  that  seamen  may  be  saved  without 
individual  shipowners  being  calumniated,  and  that  not 
the  least  formi(^ble  of  his  enemies  has  been  his  .own 
persistent  inaccuracy. 

With  all  Mr.  Plimsoll’s  faults  of  over-eagerness,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  no  doubt  to  him,  as  Mr.  Disraeli  has  owned, 
that  sailors  are  indebted  for  whatever  protection  they  may 
derive  from  the  new  Merchant  Shipping  Bill.  The  little 
measure  has  been  carried  through  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  and,  in  spite  of  Earl  Russell’s  hostile  motion,  it 
will  not  be  long  delayed  in  the  Upper  House.  Of  course 
this  despatch  has  b^n  greatly  owing  to  the  action  of 
Mr.  Plimsoll  and  his  friends,  who  have  waived  all  their 
own  predilections  with  respect  to  the  proper  character  of 
a  load-line  provided  the  Government  embodied  in 
the  Bill  the  principle  of  a  load-line.  Their  opposi¬ 
tion  was  so  pliant  and  accommodating  that  they  were 
willing  to  give  up  the  only  load-line  which  Mr.  Plimsoll 
says  is  worth  much  in  favour  of  the  very  innocent  pro¬ 
posal  of  what  is  the  owner’s  load-line.  The  former  is  a 
line  drawn  by  authority,  and  according  to  a  principle  in 
hydrostatics ;  the  latter,  first  suggested  by  Mr.  Norwood, 
is  a  line  arbitrarily  fix^  by  the  owner.  The  adoption 
of  the  latter  would  not  of  course  ensure  that  a  vessel 
should  never  be  overloaded.  Some  owners  would  place 
this  line  in  one  way,  some  in  another.  But  whatever 
the  line  was  it  would  give  useful  warning  to  a  crew  of 
the  nature  of  the  risks  before  them.  It  would  help  to 
guide  the  action  of  the  surveyors  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  if  it  were  disregarded  by  the  shipowner  it  would 
absolve  the  seamen  from  all  penalties  for  refusing  to  go 
to  sea.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  argued  against 
the  proposal,  on  the  ground  that  the  record  by  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  owner’s  load-line  would  virtually  amount 
to  an  approval  of  it.  He  hinted  that  sailors  would  be 
entrapp^  into  believing  that  a  load-line  sanctioned  by 
Government  must  of  necessity  be  safe.  He  argued,  too, 
that  somehow  or  other — ^how,  he  did  not  make  entii’ely 
clear — the  adoption  of  the  load-line  would  trammel  the 
action  of  the  surveyors,  and  would  expose  them  to 
actions  in  courts  of  law.  The  force  of  these  observa¬ 
tions  we  can  scarcely  perceive.  They  presume  on  the  part 
of  seamen  and  law  courts  a  degree  of  blundering  which 
is  little  complimentary  to  either.  But  one  need  not  ex¬ 
amine  them  closely,  because  the  Government  themselves 
did  not  adhere  throughout  the  evening  to  this  curious 
reasoning,  for  ultimately  Mr.  Disraeli  admitted  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  what  Sir  Stafibrd  Northcote  had  repudiated.  In 
the  end,  the  former  agreed  to  insert  in  the  Bill  a  clause 
which  compels  every  shipowner  to  make,  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  a  scale  of  feet  denoting  | 
her  draught  of  water,  and  a  scale  denoting  the  clear 
side  or  freeboard  amidship.  This  load-line,  though 
arbitrary,  must  not  be  removed  until  after  a  return 
voyage— a  useful  provision.  The  peculiar  tactics  of  the 
Government  were  strikingly  manifested  in  regard  to  Mr. 
Reed’s  clause  with  respect  to  deck  cargo.  It  was  pro¬ 
posed  that  no  deck  cargo,  except  such  materials  as  are 
unsafe  to  carry  below,  and  other  articles  which  the 
Government  will  specially  license,  shall  be  carried  on 
board  a  British  ship.  Sir  Charles  Adderley  opposed 
this  clause,  as,  indeed,  perhaps  he  was  perfectly  entitled. 
But,  much  to  the  perplexity  of  all  who  really  desire  to 
know  the  mind  of  the  Government,  he  assigned,  as  his 
chief  reason,  the  fact  that  the  instructions  which  will 
be  given  to  the  oflScers  of  the  Board  of  Trade  would 
relate  to  this  very  point,  and  would  guard  against  the 
dangers  arising  from  deck  cargoes.  Why  that  which  he 
said  was  tacitly  implied  in  the  Bill  should  not  be  ex¬ 
pressed  he  did  not  explain,  and  it  is  a  point  still  in 
darkness.  Of  course  these  criticisms  must  not  hide 
from  us  the  fact  that  in  the  Bill  there  have  been 
effected  some  material  improvements.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  have  agreed  to  prohibit  the  shipment  of 
grain  in  bulk  —  the  most  dangerous  of  all  car¬ 
goes  in  a  leaky  ship  or  a  stormy  voyage — when  the 
grain  amounts  to  one- third  of  the  cargo,  and  they  have 
also  consented  to  impose  a  penalty  on  all  who  send  to 
sea  unseaworthy  vessels.  These  are  mnuine  improve¬ 
ments,  and  we  do  not  undervalue  or  ^1  ungrateful  for 


^em  because  they  happen  to  have  been  forced  upon  the 
Government.  The  surveyors  who  are  to  be  appointed 
will  not  be  entirely  destitute  of  instructions.  They 
will  not  be  what  the  Government  first  proposed,  per¬ 
sons^  authorised  to  prey  at  will  upon  the  mercantile 
marine  of  the  country.  By  dint  of  persistent  pressure 
the  Opposition  have  managed  to  make  the  little  Bill  not 
indeed  perfect  but  tolerable.  They  have  forced  the 
Government  to  improve  its  own  Bill,  and  they  have  en¬ 
joyed  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  perplexed  Ministry 
stoutly  resisting  a  proposal  at  one  moment  and  then 
declaring  that  this  was  the  very  thing  which  they  had 
all  along  desired.  We  hope  that  the  chief  of  the  vic¬ 
tors  will  feel  that  his  first  duty  in  the  hour  of  success 
is  to  restrain  excitement  and  not  blame  the  wrong  men. 
Mr.  Plimsoll’s  cause  may  trust  to  the  weapons  of  truth. 


THE  HERZEGOVINA,  SERVIA,  AND 
MONTENEGRO. 

The  journey  of  Prince  Milan  to  Vienna,  made  in  the 
midst  of  the  Herzegovinian  crisis,  is  the  result  of  the 
complicated  state  of  affairs  in  Servia  itself.  A  private 
telegram  in  a  Berlin  paper  asserts,  it  is  true,  that  the 
youthful  Prince  simply  went  to  the  Austrian  capital  for 
the  object  of  meeting  his  mother  who  had  arrived  from 
Paris,  and  that  he  intended  improving  the  occasion  by 
consulting  some  Viennese  doctors  about  a  throat  com¬ 
plaint  of  his.  This  ingenious  version  we  may  set  down 
at  once  as  sinning  by  an  excess  of  simplicity.  It  is  not 
customary,  at  least,  to  seek  the  cure  of  a  throat  complaint 
by  interviews  with  an  Emperor  and  a  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs.  We  shall  not  be  very  wide  of  the 
mark  if  we  assume  that,  in  presenting  himself  before 
Francis  Joseph  and  Count  Andrassy,  the  Servian  Woy- 
wode  endeavoured  to  learn  what  the  Austrian  policy  is  in 
regard  to  the  insurrectionary  disturbances  of  a  province 
whose  inhabitants  are  of  a  Sclavonian  stock,  kindred  to 
the  people  over  whom  he  himself  rules.  In  making 
this  investigation  at  Vienna,  the  young  monarch  only 
followed  an  impulse  which  is  forced  upon  him  by  the 
state  of  parties  at  home. 

There  are  three  chief  parties  in  Servia  whose  violent 
contests  render  the  tenure  of  power  of  the  present 
dynasty  a  somewliat  insecure  one.  First,  there  are  tho 
adherents  of  the  Kara-Georgiewitch  family  whose 
founder.  Black  George,  began  the  struggle  against 
Turkey,  in  the  early  part  of  this  centurj',  under  tho 
protection  of  the  Czar.  Then  there  are  the  supporters 
of  the  reigning  Obrenowitch  family,  between  whom  and 
the  Kara-Georgiewitch  clan  a  deadly  feud  exists.  It  is 
generally  assumed  at  Belgrade  that  the  late  Woywode 
Michael,  who  died  by  the  hand  of  a  political  antagonist, 
was  assassinated  at  the  instigation  of  the  Obrenowitchs, 
though  proof  positive  to  that  effect  cannot  be  adduced. 
In  the  Skuptchina,  or  Servian  Parliament,  the  adherents 
of  this  family  of  pretenders  have  of  late  been  represented 
in  a  very  large  degree.  To  their  systematic  and  factious 
opposition,  as  well  as  to  that  of  a  third  party,  of  which 
we  shall  presently  speak,  are  mainly  owing  those  scenes 
of  riotous  disorder  which  converted  the  last  Assembly 
into  a  bear-garden  and  led  to  the  necessity  of  a  dissolu¬ 
tion.  %  ^ 

The  third  party  alluded  to  is  that  which  would 
replace  the  reigning  Servian  dynasty,  as  well  as 
bar  the  way  to  thla  return  of  the  ousted  Kara- 
Georgiewitch  family,  by  calling  in  Prince  Nikita,  of 
Montenegro.  The  people  of  that  small  but  strong 
mountain-fastness  have  for  a  long  time  past  l^n  a 
thorn  in  the  flesh  of  the  Ottoman  Empire— (»rrying  on 
their  raids,  however,  in  a  somewhat  indiscriminate 
fashion;  not  sparing  the  Christian  villages,  whilst 
making  fierce  war  upon  the  infidel  Mussulman.  A 
population  of  but  126,000  souls,  the  men  of  the  Black 
Mountain  were  continually  reinforced  by  refugees  from 
Turkish  territory;  too  often  refugees  of  the  common 
malefactor  kind.  The  Montenegrin  Princes,  on  their 
part,  in  course  of  time,  became  simply  tools  of  Musco¬ 
vite  ’  statecraft.  The  object  of  Russia  being  to  acquire 
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badlj-armed  Rayah  assuming  very  formidable  propor¬ 
tions.  Turkey  may  not  always  be  very  quick  in  quell- 
ing  a  rising ;  still,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  dogged 
tenacity  in  her  way  of  doing  it.  Flash  telegrams, 
announcing  victories  of  the  Herzegovinian  insurgents, 
will  perhaps  again  be  wired  through  Europe,  as  they 
have  been  within  the  last  few  days  ;  but  they  will 
as  certainly  be  contradicted  afterwards,  as  were 
those  which  reported  the  capture  of  several  Turkish 
guns.  It  is  not  safe  to  judge  the  position  of 
affairs  from  such  doubtful  sources,  in  which  the 
influence  of  Russian  emissaries  is  clearly  discernible.  The 
Government  at  St.  Petersburg  has  an  interest  in  keeping 
open  a  running  sore  in  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  in 
misleading  public  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  those  in¬ 
ternal  contests.  Civilised  Europe  has  an  interest  in 
staying  the  advance  of  Czarism.  As  to  the  solution  of 
the  Eastern  Question,  it  wdll  be  best  accomplished  after 
the  enormous  Muscovite  weight  shall  have  been  di¬ 
minished,  which  even  now  presses  so  heavily  upon 
Eastern  Europe.  Karl  Blind. 


a  harbour  in  the  Adriatic  by  the  aid  of  Montenegro,  a 
regular  pension  was  set  out  at  St.  Petersburg  for  the  semi¬ 
savage  Wladika,  who  was  half  priest,  half  military  chief¬ 
tain.  This  pension  is  drawn  also  by  the  present  Prince 
Nikita,  to  the  amount  of  eight  thousand  ducats  a-year 
— a  goodly  sum  in  a  country  like  the  Czema-Gora. 

Nikita,  a  man  of  better  culture  of  mind  than  his  prede¬ 
cessors,  would  willingly  enlarge  his  petty  dominion 
with  the  consent  of  Russia — even  if  this  enlargement 
were  to  swallow  up  the  principality  of  his  Slavonian 
brother,  Milan  IV.  Obrenowitch.  Hence  great  jealousy 
between  Belgrade  and  Cettinje,  and  a  corresponding 
necessity  for  the  Servian  ruler  to  exert  himself  in  the 
Herzegovinian  affair,  lest  Nikita  should  take  the  wind 
out  of  his  sail. 

If  w  e  are  rightly  informed,  and  the  statement  we  are 
about  to  make  comes  from  a  very  good  quarter,  there 
have  been  negotiations  between  that  Servian  party 
which  aims  at  the  restoration  of  the  “  Rascian  Empire  ” 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Montenegrin  ruler  on  the 
other,  with  this  understanding — that  if  the  latter  were 
enabled  to  assume  the  initiative  he  should  be  placed 
on  the  Servian  throne  ;  subjecting  himself,  however,  to 
the  ordeal  of  a  re-election  every  three  years.  This 
latter  clause  was  proposed  in  the  compact  for  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  a  Radical  section  in  Servia,  as  much  as  with 
the  object  of  keeping  Nikita  strictly  to  his  task  if  ever  he 
should  be  in  a  position  to  begin  it.  But  though  Nikita,  a 
short  time  ago,  went  in  person  to  St.  Petersburg  there  to 
ask  for  instructions,  it  does  not  seem  that  he  co\ild 
obtain  a  clear  permission  from  his  paying  protector. 

The  League  of  the  three  Emperors,  whilst  beneficial  to 
Russia  in  one  respect,  at  the  same  time  imposes  certain 
obligations  upon  her  in  the  Eastern  Question.  There 
is  no  desire  in  Germany  to  see  the  whole  Easteni  Ques¬ 
tion  at  present  opened.  In  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy  there  is  even  a  positive  disinclination ; 
neither  Austrian  Germans  nor  Magyars  being  enamoured 
of  the  idea  of  setting  up  Sclavonian  realms  betw'een  the 
Danube  and  the  Balkan.  In  their  opinion  such  an 
achievement  w'ould  only  be  the  forerunner  of  Muscovite 
progress  towards  the  Adriatic. 

Croatian  and  Czechian  journals  in  Austro-Hungary — 
some  of  them  well  known  for  their  feudalist  and  clerical 
views — have  supported,  on  the  occasion  of  this  Herze-  tional  Telegraph  Company.  A  referee  who  is  open  to 
govinian  outbreak,  the  idea  of  bringing  about  a  dis-  challenge,  for  a  more  partial  opinion  than  that  of  this 
ruption  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  These  journals  are  in-  gentleman  the  Treasury  could  not  readily  find,  as  he 
spired  by  pan- Sclavonian  lexers,  most  of  whom,  in  years  was  committed  to  the  system  of  the  private  telegraph 
gone  by,  have  received  the  Russian  Order  of  St.  Andrew,  companies,  and  denied  that  the  uniform  telegraph  rate 
and  whose  devotion  to  the  Czar  was  proved  during  the  of  a  shilling  proposed  for  the  Government  post  would 
Polish  rising  of  1804.  They  are  the  very  men  who  materially  augment  the  number  of  messages  beyond 
would  fain  Sclavonise  Austro-Hungary  herself.  They,  those  then  carried  by  the  trading  companies.  The 
therefore,  advocate  either  the  formation  of  a  Sclave  value  of  his  opinion  and  forecast  is  shown  by  the  results 
Realm  by  means  of  Servian  or  Montenegrin  initiative,  which  have  actually  followed,  inasmuch  as  the  six 
hoping  in  this  way  to  encircle  and  press  upon  the  millions  of  messages  then  annually  carried  have  been 
Magyar  race  by  a  strong  Sclavonian  belt ;  or  they  sug-  augmented  to  twenty  millions,  and  are  increasing, 
gest  the  aunexation  of  the  Herzegovina,  of  Turkish  The  main  ground  of  his  proposal,  which  has  re- 
Croatia,  and  Bosnia,  to  the  dominions  of  Francis  ceived  the  authority  of  the  Treasury  Committee,  is 
Joseph,  in  order  to  swaifip  the  Magyars  by  the  addition  that  the  proportion  of  the  working  expenses  of  the 
of  Sclavonian  tribes.  Neither  at  Pest,  nor  among  telegraph  post  is  increasing,  and  that  it  now  amounts 
German  politicians  at  Vienna,  is  this  policy,  however,  to  ObJ.  An  immediate  answer  to  this  is,  on  eco- 
relished.  The  Poles  of  Galicia  also,  though  of  Scla-  nomic  principle  and  fact,  that,  supposing  it  were  so, 
vonian  stock,  do  not  favour  it.  They  cannot  favour  suppose  the  whole  service  were  rendered  gratis,  it 
anything  which  will  enhance  the  influence  of  Russia,  or  were  nevertheless,  in  public  economy,  a  “paying  thing.’* 
of  those  Czechian,  Croatian,  and  Slovak  agitators  Two-thirds  at  the  least  of  all  the  messages  are 
whose  pro-Russian  antagonism  to  the  Polish  cause  has  business  messages.  Every  business  message  saves  a 
been  but  too  often  proved.  day  of  time  to  the  business  man,  or  speeds  a  business 

Prince  Milan  is  no  doubt  aware  of  all  this.  But  see-  transaction  and  the  transit  of  goods  by  a  day.  One 
ing  the  dilemma  in  which  he  is  placed  at  home  by  with  another,  it  is  estimated  that  the  value  of  the  time 
party-sections  full  of  passion,  he  had  to  do  something  saved  is  not  less  than  ten  shillings  per  message.  This 
to  show  his  sympathy  with  the  Herzegovinian  rising,  saving,  be  it  more  or  less,  is  operated  by  some  twelve 
The  journey  to  Vienna  was  consequently  resolved  upon,  millions  of  messages  annually.  But  the  economical 
In  the  meanwhile  agitation  has  been  rife  in  the  terri-  effect  of  cheap  and  complete  telegraphic  communica¬ 
tory  of  his  Montenegrin  rival.  There  the  leaders  of  tion,  in  the  saving  of  provincial  stocks  of  goods  by 
the  warlike  tribe  have  urged  ujon  Nikita  the  duty  of  telegraphing  for  supplies  to  the  central  wholesale  firms,  is 
making  common  cause  with  the  insurgents.  So  long  as  enormous ;  and  in  several  branches  of  ti*ade  it  is  of  such 
Austria,  however,  discountenances  the  movement,  and  advantage  that  it  enables  business  to  be  conducted  with 
Russia,  bound  by  the  Emperors’  League,  considers  it  a  third  of  the  capital  that  was  formerly  necessary.  In 
unadvisable  to  proceed  to  a  rupture  with  Turkey,  this  way  the  augmentation  of  trading  prosperity  has 
there  is  little  prospect  of  those  outbreaks  among  the  enormously  advanced ;  and  now  that  it  has  slacker^^^) 
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it  is  contended,  upon  the  experience  of  these  results, 
that  it  would  be  speeded  by  further  advances  in  the 
same  direction.  At  present  the  shilling  messages 
restrict  the  service  to  the  larger  houses  and  to  the 
larger  transactions.  The  use  of  the  telegraph  is  at 
present  confined  to  the  higher  middle  classes,  and 
to  the  larger  trading  firms.  It  has  not  yet  reached 
the  great  bulk  of  the  agricultural  classes,  the 
smaller  traders,  or  the  citizen  class,  as  it  has  done 
in  Switzerland  and  in  other  places.  In  Switzerland 
an  artisan  is  telegraphed  to  for  an  ordinary  job,  and  at 
an  expense  of  half  a  franc  saves  a  day,  or  three  or  four 
francs,  by  it.  Workmen  save  delays  of’  work  by  tele¬ 
graphing  for  materials.  Hero  no  economies  of  that 
sort  are  as  yet  conceived.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  how- 
ever,  that  three  or  four  sixpenny  messages  would  be 
used  where  one  shilling  message  is  now  used  ;  and  that 
the  right  course  of  removing  a  deficit  is  not  by  aug¬ 
menting  charges  but  by  reducing  them.  The  Treasury 
Report  sets  forth  the  fact  that  there  are  a  number  of 
telegraph  offices  established  which  do  not  pay  their 
expenses — generally  offices  from  which  not  more  than 
ten  messages  a  week  are  transmitted.  These  offices 
the  Treasury  Committee  proposes  to  discontinue.  The 
number  of  the  non-paying  offices  is  being  reduced 
by  the  increase  even  of  the  shilling  traffic,  but  it  is 
asserted  on  good  evidence  that  in  those  same  non¬ 
paying  offices  sixpenny  messages  would  be  very  soon 
three  or  four-fold  more  numerous,  and  be  paying.  It  is 
alleged  that  the  present  deficit  of  the  revenue  is  mainly 
due  to  the  defaults  and  the  obstructions  of  the  Treasury, 
and  to  the  false  principles  of  economy  on  which  it  has 
acted,  which  demand  inquiry.  Above  all,  Mr.  Scuda¬ 
more  has  yet  to  be  heard,  and  to  bo  required  to  show 
what  he  would  have  accomplished  with  unimpeded 
action.  It  is  known  that  his  health  has  been  broken 
down,  and  that  he  has  been  driven  out  of  the  service  of 
this  country  by  the  worry  to  which  he  has  been  sub¬ 
jected.  The  examples  of  Switzerland  and  Belgium 
do  not  permit  us  to  infer  from  defects  in  this  branch 
of  administration  by  our  Government,  that  Government 
administration  is  in  itself  irretrievably  bad. 


A  MULTITUDE  OF  SMALLBONES. 

If  the  painful  case  of  William  Smallbones  directs 
public  attention  to  the  powers  of  imprisonment  now 
possessed  by  County  Court  Judges,  that  unfortunate 
old  man’s  sufferings  will  not  have  been  without  profit. 
As  a  matter  of  theory  these  Judges  have  no  right  to 
imprison  for  debt ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  scarcely  a 
day  passes  without  their  so  doing.  By  a  legal  fiction 
this  process  is  euphemistically  styled  “  committal  for 
contempt,”  the  contempt  being  the  inability  of  some 
poverty-stricken  wretch  to  comply  with  a  Judge’s  order 
to  pay  a  debt  proved  in  Court.  In  these  cases,  no 
excuses  are  of  avail  to  save  the  sinner  from  punishment. 
As  Baron  Huddleston  forcibly  pointed  out,  when  writing 
to  the  Attorney- General  about  the  Smallbones  case, 
neither  sickness,  nor  old  age,  nor  feebleness,  nor  utter 
destitution,  serves  to  extenuate  the  crime  of  contempt. 
If  the  debtor  neither  has  the  money  nor  the  strength  to 
earn  it,  he  must  go  to  gaol  by  way  of  purging  his  con¬ 
tempt.  Of  course  matters  are  different  in  cases  where  the 
debtor,  after  living  like  Sardanapalus,  is  found  to  owe 
some  thousands.  He  may  not  be  able  to  pay  any  more 
than  William  Smallbones,  but  for  him  there  is  no  such 
crime  as  contempt.  Indeed,  in  view  of  certain  well- 
known  facts,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  modern 
English  society — and  English  law,  the  reflection  of  that 
society — has  not  a  kindly  feeling  towards  bankrupts,  pro¬ 
vided  their  debts  are  heavy  and  their  assets  light.  In  Bel¬ 
gravia  the  Blest,  in  Oriental  Bayswater,  among  the 
gloomy  squares  of  Westbournia,  and  the  stucco  palaces 
of  South  Kensington,  many  mansions  are  to  be  found 
whose  inmates  have  passed  through  the  Bankruptcy 
Court  without  apparently  being  any  the  worse  for  the 
ordeal.  To  them  is  given  the  faculty  of  treading  on 
the  red-hot  ploughshare  of  insolvency  without  singeing 


their  innocent  toes.  But  if  William  Smallbones  and  his 
congeners  attempt  the  same  feat  on  an  infinitely  smaller 
scale,  they  pretty  soon  experience  the  pleasures  of 
dungeon  life.  Of  course,  all  this  is  but  trite  stuff. 
Society  even  admits  that  the  Debtor  Laws  are  not  quite 
impartial  in  their  operation,  and  that  advantage  might 
result  if  imprisonment  for  debt,  under  the  name  of  con¬ 
tempt,  could  be  abolished.  But  in  that  case  what  means 
would  remain  of  compelling  debtors  possessing  property 
to  pay  their  creditors  ?  This  is  the  first  plea  generally 
put  forward  on  behalf  of  the  present  system  ;  the  second 
runs  to  the  effect  that  although  County  Court  Judges 
possess  the  power  of  committing  to  prison,  they  scarcely 
ever  use  it. 

As  this  latter  allegation  has  come  to  be  accepted  as  a 
fact  by  many  easy-going  people,  it  may  be  profitable  to 
test  its  truth  by  a  few  figures.  Fortunately  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  afforded  by  a  Return  just  presented  to  the 
House  of  Lords  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  giving  particulars 
connected  with  the  issue  of  judgment  summonses  during 
1873.  A  footnote  states  that  this  year  was  chosen  for 
analysis  because  “  some  orders  of  committal  made  on 
judgment  summonses  issued  in  1874  may  bo  still  not 
executed.”  Hence  the  statistics  given  may  be  considered 
as  furnishing  the  latest  data  possible  to  obtain.  The 
facts  they  teach  are  certainly  very  suggestive.  Out 
of  24,948  warrants  granted,  ”  over  78  per  cent,  were 
I  issued  and  the  persons  arrested.”  Out  of  the  19,306 
unfortunates  thus  summarily  treated  75  per  cent,  found 
some  means  of  satisfying  their  creditors,  while  “  over 
24  per  cent,  went  to  prison  ”  in  default.  Subsequently, 
some  20  per  cent,  of  these  discharged  their  liabilities 
before  the  full  term  of  imprisonment  had  run  out, 
leaving  over  78  per  cent,  who  remained  in  gaol  until 
the  Shylock-like  claims  of  the  law  were  satisfied.  But 
even  more  ominous  than  this  terrible  fact  seems  the 
simple  statement  that  a  small  number  ”  were  otherwise 
released.”  Without  inquiring  too  deeply  into  the 
nature  of  the  agency  which  finally  purged  these  raiser- 
i  ables  of  their  contempt,  it  may  suffice  to  hint  that 
j  Death,  unlike  Baron  Huddleston,  does  take  solemn 
[  cognisance  of  such  trifles  as  old  age,  ill  health,  and  star¬ 
vation.  Although  County  Court  Law  may  be  superior 
to  such  considerations,  they  would  appear  to  appeal, 
not  unsuccessfully,  to  the  tenderness  of  the  grave. 
Passing,  however,  from  the  sentimental  to  the  practical 
view  of  the  subject,  we  find  that  in  the  eighteen  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy-third  year  of  the  Christian  era  that 
philanthropic  England,  which  cannot  endure  the 
thought  of  slavery  abroad,  saw  3,784  of  her  poor 
childreu  expiating  in  prison  the  terrible  crime  of  having 
no  money.  The  figures  are  not  ours.  They  stand 
recorded  in  an  important  State  paper,  and  bear  the 
authority  of  the  highest  functionary  in  the  land,  next 
to  the  monarch.  Here  they  are  in  full,  lest  it  should 
be  imagined  that  we  have  been  led  into  unintentional  error: 

”  Number  of  persons  imprisoned,  4,813  ;  released  on  pay¬ 
ment,  1,002 ;  released  on  account  of  bankruptcy,  &c.,27 ;” 
balance  “  who  stayed  their  full  time  in  prison,”  3,784. 
Certainly  rather  an  ugly  item  this  in  England’s  account 
with  civilisation ;  but  the  Lord  Chancellor  appears  to 
view  it  not  only  with  complacency  but  with  downright 
satisfaction.  Immediately  at  the  foot  of  the  final 
analysis  of  the  figures  contained  in  the  Return  will  be 
found  a  jubilant  paragraph  congratulating  society  that 
in  75  per  cent,  of  the  cases  ”  the  service  of  judgment 
summons  either  produced  payment  or  an  arrangement 
between  the  parties.”  Very  satisfactory  no  doubt  to 
creditors.  In  times  when  English  kings  used  to 
extract  supplies  of  money  out  of  their  unwilling  subjecta 
by  means  of  torture,  wo  can  quite  imagine  the  Lord 
Chancellor  of  the  period  chuckling  over  the  results  of 
the  process.  But  as  the  pelted  frog  said  to  his  boyish 
tormentors,  “what  seems  fun  to  you  is  death  to  me,”  so 
may  the  3,784  incarcerated  victims  of  impecuniosity 
respond  to  Lord  Cairns.  Fretting  their  hearts  out  in 
gaol,  with  blighted  names  and  ruined  prospects,  these 
poor  devils  could  scarcely  have  found  much  satisfaction 
in  the  reflection  that  judgment  summonses  form  a  very 
effectual  means  of  skinning  human  eels  alive.  Might 
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they  not  even  have  some  grounds  for  demanding  by 
what  right  the  law  inflicts  imprisonment  upon  the  minor 
degree  of  an  oflence,  which  in  the  major  degree  escapes 
such  penalty  ?  Might  they  not  be  justified  in  inquiring 
whether  it  is  within  the  eternal  fitness  of  things  that  a 
simple  and  involuntary  breach  of  monetary  con¬ 
tract  between  man  and  man  should  render  the 
ofiender  liable  to  imprisonment  at  the  very  mo¬ 
ment  when  public  opinion  has  forced  upon  Govern¬ 
ment  the  necessity  of  abolishing  that  penalty  for 
breaches  of  contract  except  where  directly  calculated 
to  cause  harm  to  the  public  ?  Of  course,  the  reply  to 
such  audacious  queries  is  very  simple.  It  is  to  be  found 
in  the  previously  mentioned  first  plea  for  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  present  system.  If  the  punishment  of  im¬ 
prisonment  were  not  kept  in  reserve  for  the  coercion  of 
recalcitrant  debtors  possessing  property,  they  would 
never  efiect  a  settlement  with  their  creditors.  Very 
probable ;  in  fact,  almost  a  certainty  in  many  cases. 
Yet  even  when  granting  this  likelihood  to  the  utmost, 
the  argument  derived  from  it  appears  by  no  means  un¬ 
answerable.  If,  in  the  case  of  men  owing  thousands, 
breach  of  the  contract  to  pay  does  not  involve  loss  of 
freedom,  why  should  it  when  the  debt  may  be  calcu¬ 
lated  in  units  ?  A  rich  debtor  gives  up,  or  is  supposed 
to  give  up,  all  that  he  has,  and  there,  so  far  as  penalty 
is  concerned,  his  share  in  the  matter  ends.  But  a  poor 
debtor,  having  not  a  maravedi  to  surrender,  must  give 
up  his  limbs  to  the  gaoler.  Hence,  if  in  the 
former  instance,  imprisonment  is  found  unnecessary 
to  bring  the  offender  to  a  sense  of  his  sins,  why 
should  it  be  requisite  in  the  latter/'  Even  admitting 
that,  were  this  punishment  abolished,  poor  debtors  would 
laugh  at  their  creditors,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  something 
of  the  sort  is  extremely  common  among  the  rich  ?  Yet, 
although  West-End  tradesmen  groan  at  the  losses  they 
suffer  through  penniless  patrons  who  live  on  lofty 
names,  it  has  not  yet  l)een  suggested  to  submit  these 
aristocratic  insolvents  to  the  disgrace  of  imprisonment. 
Nor  would  wo  wish  it.  Better  by  far,  in  our  opinion, 
that  creditors  of  all  sorts  and  degrees  should  lose  their 
money  rather  than  any  Englishman  should  be  deprived 
of  liberty,  and  subjected  to  the  contamination  of  prison 
influences.  In  the  one  case,  men  well  able  to  pay  for  it 
would  receive  a  practical  lesson  on  the  importance  of 
exercising  caution.  In  the  other,  the  liv^es  of  thousands 
would  bo  blighted  by  the  foul  miasma  that  hangs  about 
gaols.  Last  year,  as  we  have  shown,  3,784  poverty- 
stricken  wretches  suffered  this  latter  fate  in  England 
alone  for  no  worse  crime  than  simple  breach  of  con¬ 
tract  to  pay.  Surely,  now  that  the  law  dealing  with 
similar  cases  is  being  amended,  this  last  and  greatest 
blot  on  our  code  ought  to  be  erased. 


THE  CASE  OF  COLONEL  BAKER. 

The  result  of  Colonel  Baker’s  trial  may  be  regarded  as 
creditable  to  our  system  of  criminal  justice.  It  is  not  the 
least  of  the  merits  of  trial  by  jury  that  it  affords  a  test  of 

{)opular  judgment  as  well  of  the  technical  machinery  of  the 
aw,  and  in  the  present  case  there  is  in  both  directions  ^ood 
ground  for  satisfaction.  However  precise  the  legal  principles 
applicable  to  a  particular  crime  may  be  there  is  always  room 
fur  a  certain  amount  of  discretion ;  the  law  and  the  evidence 
upon  which  the  law  is  set  in  motion  are  seldom  so  clear  as  to 
leave  the  jury  without  a  measure  of  moral  responsibility, 
and  it  is  something  to  find  in  a  case  where  such  strong 
feeling  had  been  naturally  excited  that  the  jury  were 
mindful  of  their  responsibility,  and  were  able  to  review 
the  evidence  before  them  with  becoming  impartiality. 
Had  they  admitted  to  their  counsels  any  trace  of  vindictive 
feeling  they  might  have  convicted  the  prisoner  of  the  graver 
charge  laid  in  the  indictment,  and  that  they  did  not  do  so  is  a 
sufficient  proof  that  they  dealt  with  the  case  skilfully  and 
calmly.  The  event  nroves  conclusively  that  the  anxiety  of 
the  nrisoner’s  counsel  was  wholly  groundless ;  for  although 
anything  more  than  the  actual  verdict  would  have  been  matter 
for  i^giet,  anything  less  would  have  amounted  to  a  gross  mis- 
rarrisge  of  justice.  It  would  have  been  impossible  for  any 
jyiji  nowever  constituted,  to  have  fairly  given  any  other  de¬ 
cision.  The  Judge’s  charge  was  tolerahly  distinct,  and  there 
would  have  been  not  muen  excuse  for  a  (ufierent  verdict  either 


one  way  or  the  other ;  but  it  is  some  satisfaction  to  be  assured 
that  twelve  men  chosen  at  hazard  are  so  well  able  to  value  the 
facts  presented  to  them  by  a  judicial  and  not  a  popular 
standard. 

We  cannot  think  that  the  comments  on  the  case  in  some  of 
the  daily  journals  have  been  particularly  happy.  There  is  of 
course  a  natural  desire  to  draw  from  a  scandal  of  this  kind 
some  salutary  moral  instruction,  and  in  that  there  can  be  no 
harm  ;  but  it  is  well  to  be  clear  as  to  how  far  the  particular 
incident  justifies  sweeping  and  general  reflections.  It  has 
been  said,  for  instance,  in  several  quarters,  that  the  case  has 
aroused  a  large  amount  of  unwholesome  discussion,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  there  seems  no  very  good  ground  for  the  asser¬ 
tion.  If  discussion  on  such  a  topic  had  been  indefinitely  pro¬ 
longed  it  would  no  doubt  have  become  unwholesome  merely 
from  the  fact  that  it  would  have  occupied  an  undue  share  of 
attention.  But  we  fail  to  see  that  the  interest  felt  and  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  case  was  in  itself  to  be  regretted.  Such  an 
outrage  naturally  aroused  a  healthy  indignation,  and  this 
indignation  was  not  likely  to  be  allayed  until  justice  had  been 
substantially  satisfied.  To  speak  of  this  feeling  as  unwhole¬ 
some  is,  we  think,  to  mistake  its  source.  If  society  had  aflfected 
to  be  overpoweringly  shocked  at  the  suggestion  that  an  officer 
and  a  gentleman  could  be  guilty  of  an  immoral  act  there 
would  be  good  cause  to  protest.  A  world  in  apparent  horror 
at  the  contemplation  of  its  most  familiar  sins  is  certainly 
a  sickening  exhibition,  and  if  the  popular  feeling  had  been 
of  this  order  it  might  fairly  have  been  condemned. 
But  the  indignation  at  Colonel  Baker’s  offence  was  of 
a  very  different  kind.  It  was  not  the  immorality  but 
the  ruffianism  of  the  act  that  chiefly  aroused  indignation,  and, 
viewed  as  a  protest  against  such  violence,  the  popular  feeling 
was  both  natural  and  very  wholesome.  And  this  element  in 
the  offence,  as  it  justifies  an  amount  of  popular  indignation,  so 
also  it  ought  to  have  silenced  any  attempt  to  moralise  upon 
the  habits  of  any  particular  section  of  society.  As  Mr.  Justice 
Brett  observed,  it  is  nut  true  of  any  class  to  say  that  women 
are  exposed  to  such  dangers  at  their  hands.  An  outrage  like 
this,  we  are  happy  to  believe,  is  wholly  exceptional  in  its 
.  character  ;  and  if  there  had  been  no  question  of  indecency,  the 
circumstances  would  still  have  been  well  calculated  to  arouse 
popular  feeling.  And  yet  in  certain  quarters  the  case  has  been 
chosen  as  the  text  of  a  solemn  warning  addressed  to  all  nien 
of  imperfect  morality. 

But  perhaps  the  most  ridiculous  moral  which  has  been 
drawn  from  this  occurrence  is  the  counsel  which  nearly  all  the 
newspapers  have  thought  fit  to  offer  to  ladies.  What  has 
happened,  they  have  said,  is  a  solemn  warning  to  feminine 
travellers,  who  are  recommended  in  future  to  take  refuge  in 
those  somewhat  mvthical  compartments  of  a  train  known  as 
ladies’  carriages.  The  advice  seems  to  be  inspired  by  a  wild 
form  of  panic.  Because  one  man  has  behaved  in  a  way  that 
has  shocked  and  shamed  the  feelings  of  every  class,  therefore 
women  are  at  once  to  terminate  their  association  with  the 
stronger  sex.  A  similar  lesson  might  be  enforced  in  a 
variety  of  cases  that  appear  to  have  escaped  the  notice 
of  these  astute  critics.  When  a  drunken  labourer  un¬ 
mercifully  cudgels  his  wife,  we  are  not  aware  that  any¬ 
one  commenting  on  the  case  uses  it  as  a  warning  to  women 
that  if  they  choose  to  marry  they  must  take  the  con¬ 
sequences.  And  yet  the  counsel  would  be  quite  as  apt  as 
that  now  glibly  offered  on  the  authority  of  the  present  case. 
It  is  surely  monstrous  to  conclude  from  what  has  occurred 
that  a  woman  who  travels  alone  thereby  directly  courts  peril, 
for  to  do  so  is  in  fact  to  admit  that  all  men  are  liable  to  these 
visitations  of  extreme  violence.  Nor  is  it  much  less  absurd 
to  caution  young  ladies  against  the  habit  of  entering  into 
conversation  with  their  fellow-passengers.  It  would  be  most 
unfortunate  for  society  if  a  willingness  to  converse  in  a  railway 
carriage  were  to  be  definitely  accepted  as  an  invitation  to 
seduction,  and  yet  that  is  what  these  guardians  of  female 
honour  would  seem  desirous  to  establish.  We  already  sutler 
much  from  these  foolish  notions  about  women,  and  there  is 
surely  no  need  to  formulate  a  species  of  puritanical  prejudice 
into  positive  social  law.  Our  civilisation  is  confessedly  im¬ 
perfect,  and  our  courtesy,  as  expressed  towards  strangers,  is  not 
of  so  overflowing  a  kind  that  it  requires  to  be  checked  by  an 
artificial  system  of  social  danger  signals.  If  any  improvement 
is  needed  it  is  rather  in  the  opposite  direction.  That  common 
politeness  should  be  regarded  as  an  insidious,  blandishment 
IS  a  fact  to  be  deeply  deplored,  for  it  proves  that 
our  manners  are  still  in  a  rudimentary  condition,  from  which 
they  will  probably  take  some  time  to  emerge.  English  young 
ladies  have  so  long  been  tutored  in  the  habit  of  studious  self- 
suppression  that  any  assertion  of  their  existence  is  interpreted 
as  a  grave  indecorum.  It  indicates,  so  these  moral  instructors 
would  have  us  believe,  an  incurable  levity,  and  those  women 
who  are  bold  enough  to  suggest  intelligence  in  the  presence  of 
strangera  must  abide  the  result.  This  system  of  reserve  has 
been' tried  so  long  and  with  ^such  indiflTerent  success  that  .the 
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time  has  almost  arriyed  for  some  experiment  in  the  opposite 
direcUon.  Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  that  conversation 
between  travellers  became  more  general,  and  that  it  should  bo 
reMrded  ns  nothing  terrible  for  a  young  lady  to  join  in  sober 
talk  with  her  fmlow-travellers.  Perhaps  after  the  first 
shock  from  the  new  system  had  passed  off  it  might  be 
found  not  without  good  results.  Foolish  young  men  would 
then  cease  to  believe  that  a  remark  about  the  weather  implied 
an  abject  confession  of  their  overmastering  fascinations,  and 
they  would  consequently  avoid  many  silly  misconceptions  and 
mistakes. 

There  is,  however,  one  moral  that  has  been  drawn  from  this 
case  which  certainly  deserves  attention.  However  rare  such 
incidents  may  be,  they  would  be  avoided  altogether  if  our 
rwlways  were  managed  upon  a  more  sensible  system.  The 
different  devices  for  securing  communication  between  the  pas¬ 
sengers^  and  the  guard  have  all  failed.  Either  through  a 
determination  on  the  part  of  the  companies  not  to  comply 
with  the  Act  of  Parliament,  or  through  the  practical 
difficulties  that  have  presented  themselves,  no  efficient 
system  of  signalling  has  been  established,  and  it  is  now  time 
for  travellers  to  determine  whether  some  more  radical  change 
ought  not  to  be  eftected.  The  present  plan  of  small  separate 
compartments  certainly  satisfies  the  tendency  towards  secretive 
isolation  which  is  characteristic  of  English  life,  but  it  is  equally 
favourable  to  the  commission  of  any  crime  up  to  the  dignity  of 
murder.  Is  it  not  time  to  consider  whether  the  independent 
Hritish  spirit  could  not  brook  the  occasional  presence  of  the 
guard  ?  In  America  and  Switzerland  the  guard  can  traverse 
the  whole  length  of  the  train.  At  a  moment’s  notice  he  can 
be  summoned  to  any  particular  compartment,  and  there  is  not 
the  smallest  risk  of  such  an  incident  as  that  which  has  lately 
occurred. 


FOREIGN  LOANS. 

The  Report  of  the  Foreign  Loans  Committee  was  issued  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  last  week,  and  will,  it  is  understood,  be 
shortly  supplemented  by  the  publication  of  the  minutes  of 
evidence.  Figures  in  and  by  themselves  are  apt  to  prove  dry 
and  uninteresting.  A  mere  statement  of  the  annual  income 
of  the  Tichborne  estates  and  of  the  amount  of  costs  incurred 
in  the  two  trials  in  Common  Pleas  and  at  Bar  would  give  but 
little  notion  of  that  infinite  fund  of  humour  which  developed 
itself  in  the  course  of  Arthur  Orton’s  attempt  to  establish  his 
identity  as  the  long-lost  Roger.  Similarly,  if  we  turn  to  that 
**  established  ”  manual,  ‘  Fenn  on  the  Funds,’  we  find  it  upon 
record  that  the  area  of  Honduras  is  about  40,000  square 
miles,  and  the  population  about  a  quarter  of  a  million,  chiefly 
Indians.”  “It  may  well  be  asked,”  Mr.  Fenn’s  w’ork  con¬ 
tinues,  “  how  this  country  found  capitalists  in  Europe  to  lend 
it  five  millions  of  money  ?  ”  We  may,  it  now  appears,  ask 
substantially  the  same  question,  subject  to  the  necessary  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  figures,  about  Costa  Rica,  about  Paraguay,  and  about 
Santo  Domingo.  All  these  States  have,  according  to  the  Report 
of  the  Committee,  borrowed  of  English  investors  sums  the  mere 
interest  upon  which  hopelessly  exceeds  their  gross  annual  re¬ 
venue.  We  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  touch  upon  the 
individual  circumstances  of  each  particular  loan.  Meantime, 
as  the  Report  observes,  “  although  the  cases  differ  in  many  ] 
respects,  there  are  incidents  for  the  most  part  common  to  all 
the  loans,  which  your  Committee  feel  should  be  prominently 
referred  to.”  These  incidents  ”  are,  in  effect,  the  old  story 
of  “  the  Anglo-Bengalee  ”  over  again.  Mr.  Montague  Tigg 
Montague,  the  managing  director,  and  Mr.  David  Crimple,  the 
secretaiy,  and  even  Bullamy,  the  porter,  with  his  big  waist¬ 
coat,  all  appear  again  before  us  as  we  follow  the  Committee’s 
Report,  and  watch  the  means  by  which  from  time  to  time  the 
British  public  has  been  eased  of  a  million  or  so  of  its  hardl}'- 
won  savings.  The  Timesj  we  notice,  has  been  very  hard  on 
Mr.  Lefevre,  and  several  other  papers  have  followed  its  lead. 
Really,  however,  Mr.  Lefevre  does  not  appear  to  have  been  at 
all  a  bigger  rogue  than  anyone  else,  and  it  is  a  little  hard  that 
all  the  vials  of  English  wrath  should  be  emptied  on  his 
head.  All  that  Mr.  Lefevre  has  done  has  been  to  contract 
with  the  agents  and  representatives  of  the  Honduras  Govern¬ 
ment  to  take  its  loan  at  064,  with  the  right  of  placing  it  at 
734  He  was,  in  short,  merely  a  broker,  whose  object  it  was  to 
buy  a  worthless  stock  cheap  and  to  sell  it  dear.  lie  owns  race¬ 
horses  no  doubt,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  kept  a  theatre ; 
and,  unlike  the  old-established  houses  of  Bischofl'sheiin  and 
Goldschmidt,  or  Grant  Brothers,  or  Emile  Erlanger  &  Co.,  he 
had  no  reputation  to  lose  or  even  to  imperil.  When  every* 
thing  is  t^en  into  account  the  worst  that  can  be  said  of  Mr. 
Lefevre  would  seem  to  be  that  he  is,  according  to  the  records 
of  the  French  police,  a  convicted  swindler,  and  that  he  has 
had  the  courage  and  energy,  single-handed,  to  form  a  syndi¬ 
cate  on  his  own  account,  and  to  divide  the  profits  with  him¬ 
self. 

It  seems,  according  to  the  Report,  that  the  business  of 


issuing  and  floating  these  fraudulent  loans  is  in  all  cases  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  find  a 
contractor  who  will  consent  to  receive  subscriptions  and  to 
issue  a  prospectus.  It  seems,  for  instance,  that  in  the  year 
1867,  the  State  of  Honduras  was  indebted  to  the  amount  of 
120,0004,  after  making  allowance  for  1,1694  which  had  been 
aid  by  it  in  respect  of  capital  and  interest  since  the  year 
827.  Its  territory  was  thus  already  mortgaged  to  the 
extent  of  84  per  square  mile,  while  its  revenues  were  so  insig¬ 
nificant  that  mr  the  past  forty  years  its  payments  to  its  creditors 
out  of  the  national  exchequer  had  averaged  something  less  than 
304  a-year.  Such  being  the  financial  condition  of  Honduras, 
the  eminent  house  of  Messrs.  Bischoffsheim  and  Goldschmidt 
contracted  to  issue  for  it,  “upon  commission”  a  loan  of  a 
million  sterling.  This  extraordinary  contract  is  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  kind  of  transactions  with  which  the  Committee  has  had 
to  do.  Here  we  have  a  little  Republic  so  hopelessly  insolvent 
that  for  forty  years  it  has  only  paid  on  account  of  its  debts  the 
modest  sum  of  1,1694  and  still  owes  the  total  of  120,4514,  its 
chances  of  repaying  which  are  absolutely  nil ;  and  we  yet  find 
a  house  of  the  standing  of  that  of  Bischofl'sheim  and  Gold¬ 
schmidt  deliberately  undertaking  to  act  as  its  intermediaries 
and  agents  in  the  negotiation  of  ai  loan  of  a  million  sterling. 
AVhy,  with  this  simple  fact  staring  it  in  the  face,  the  Titnes 
should  be  so  bard  upon  Mr.  Lefevre  we  really  fail  to 
see,  unless,  indeed,  it  be  that  that  gentleman,  having 
washed  his  hands  of  the  whole  matter,  and  retired 
a  millionaire  upon  the  proceeds  of  his  robberies,  is  not  now 
likely  to  reopen  an  old  controversy.  The  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  goes  more  directly  to  the  issue.  “  In  respect  of  all 
these  loans,”  it  states,  “  those  who  introduced  them  to  the 
public  seem  to  have  been  regardless  of  the  financial  resources 
of  the  borrowing  State ;  such  resources,  if  inquired  into, 
would  have  been  found  to  have  been  totally  inadequate  to 
meet  the  liabilities  incurred.”  This,  however,  is  the  mere 
beginning  of  the  story.  The  eminent  financial  houses,  by 
whom  these  loans  have  been  introduced,  have  in  each  case 
deliberately  misrepresented  the  resources  of  the  country  for 
which  they  have  been  acting  as  agent,  while  they  have  at  the 
same  time  given  a  distinct  pledge  that  the  proceeds  would  be 
spent  on  industrial  works  calculated  to  largely  develop 
the  national  resources.  Such  was  in  effect  the  position 
taken  up  by  the  house  of  Bischoffsheim  and  Gold^hmidt 
in  introducing  the  Honduras  Loan  of  1867  for  one  million 
sterling.  On  the  faith  of  their  name  the  public  believed  that 
Honduras  was  really  responsible  for  this  amount — that  the 
interest  would  be  paid — that  the  capital  would  be  gradually 
redeemed,  and  that  the  proceeds  of  the  loan  would  be  devoted 
wholly  or  in  main  part  to  the  development  of  the  material 
resources  of  the  Republic.  It  is  very  difficult  to  understand, 
after  this,  why  the  Times  should  single  out  Mr.  Lefevre  for 
its  indignation.  Mr.  Lefevre  did  not  originate  the  fraud ;  he 
simply  lound  it  ready  made,  and  used  it  for  his  own  purposes. 

lue  loan  having  been  in  each  case  contracted  for — usually 
with  a  reservation  that  the  contractor  is  not  to  be  answerable 
for  more  of  it  than  he  can  place — the  next  step  in  each  case 
has  been  to  place  it.  It  seems  that  fur  this  purpose  a 
syndicate  has  usually  intervened  between  the  contractor 
and  the  public,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  the 
names  of  the  gentlemen  of  whom  these  syndicates  have 
consisted.  The  sum  and  front  of  Mr.  Lefevre’s  offending, 
short  of  his  antecedents  justiciaires,  is,  ns  we  have  said,  that  for 
the  purposes  of  floating  the  obligations  of  Honduras  he  made 
himself  into  a  syndicate  on  his  own  account.  For  this  object 
he,  like  most  other  syndicates,  made  use  of  flagrantly 
deceptive  means”  to  persuade  the  public  that  the  stock  he 
had  put  on  the  market  was  really  worth  the  price  that  it 
apparently  demanded.  “  Making  a  market  ”  is  an  easy  opera¬ 
tion  enough  whether  it  is  Mr.  Lefevre,  in  whose  behalf  it  is 
done,  or  whether  anyone  else.  The  process^  is  simply 
that  of  an  ordinary  mock  auction,  and  the  Committee  tersely 
describes  it  as  “  deserving  of  much  censure  ” — a  remark  the 
solemn  gravity  of  which  is  really  amusing.  **  Your  Committee,” 
the  Report  continues,  “  are  informed  that  the  essence  of  this 
operation  is  profound  secrecy.  Of  course,  operations  the  intention 
and  effect  of  which  are  to  tempt  people  to  buy  scrip  by  creat¬ 
ing  an  artificial  price,  must  be  carefully  concealed  from  thoM 
who  may  not  unreasonably  be  called  the  victims.”  Nor  is  this 
all.  It  was  represented  to  the  Committee  that  if  a  law  were 
passed  making  the  action  of  syndicates  public  it  would  drive 
all  transactions  in  public  loans  to  foreign  countries.  The  Com¬ 
mittee,  however,  seems  to  think  that  such  a  result  is  one 
which  we  can  afford  to  contemplate  with  resi^ation,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  the  profits  which  the  British  investor  makes 
on  the  good  loans  hardly  pay  him  for  his  Iossm  on  the  bad 
Upon  other  matters,  such  as  the  manner  in  which  the  proceeds 
of  the  loon  have  been  in  more  than  one  instance  “  flagrantly 
misapplied,”  the  “  collusive  action  ”  between  the  issuers  of 
the  loan  and  the  immediate  agents  of  the  contracting  State, 
and  the  devices  by  which  “enormous  sums  have  been 
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abitracted”  from  the  money  raised  find  “appropriated” 
amongst  the  promoters,  agenta,  financiers,  and  their  comrades, 
the  lleport  touches  but  lightly,  being  of  opinion  that  “  such 
acts  have  no  more  to  do  with  foreign  loans  than  with  any 
other  transactions  by  which  the  money  of  one  person  comes  into 
the  possession  of  another,  and  is  converted  to  the  use  of  the 
depositaries.  A  remedy  for  such  proceedings  ought  to  be  found 
in  the  tribunals  of  this  country.”  This  of  course  is  in  effect  to 
say  that  the  loans  in  (j^uestion  have  been  ordinnry  swindles, 
just  like  any  other  swindles,  and  that  the  rogues  who  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  them  ought  to  be  brought  up  at  the  Old  Bailey. 
The  advice  is  very  admirable,  the  only  difiiculty  being  to  see 
how,  in  a  State  where  a  public  prosecutor  is  unknown,  it  is 
to  be  put  into  practice.  It  may  be  remembered  that  when 
all  other  devices  had  failed  Captain  Bedford  Piui  went  over 
to  Baris  and  tried  to  float  an  ad  interim  loan  of  a 
couple  of  millions  upon  the  Bourse.  The  result  was  that  he  was 
immediately  taken  into  custody  by  the  police,  and  it  must 
certainly  be  admitted  that  they  manage  such  things  a  good 
deal  be{ter  in  France.  In  England,  if  a  man  is  only  rich 
euouch  or  bold  enough,  or  both,  to  be  a  rogue  on  a  large 
scale,  no  one  has  the  courage  to  say  a  word  about  him.  The 
Timet,  for  instance — to  say  nothing  of  the  Daily  Teleyrnph — 
roust  have  known  perfectly  well  when  the  original  Honduras 
Loan  of  16<J7  was  issued  that  a  State  with  an  area  of  forty 
thousand  square  miles,  a  popttlation  of  a  quarter  of  a  mil¬ 
lion,  chiefly  Indians,  and  a  debt  of  121,000/.,  out  of  which 
during  the  last  forty  years  it  had  only  cleared  off  some  1,200/., 
was  hardly  a  solvent  borrower  for  a  million  of  money.  Per¬ 
haps  the  eminent  names  of  the  contractors  to  the  loan 
frightened  the  Times.  Otherwise  its  silence  is  very  hard  to 
explain.  As  for  the  other  papers,  an  action  for  libel  is  such  a 
serious  matter  for  a  penny  daily — or,  to  speak  more  exactly,  for 
its  proprietors — that  their  discreet  reticence  can  be  easily 
understood. 

The  net  result  of  the  Beport  is  to  suggest  that  investors 
will  do  well  in  future  to  ask  what  precise  security  they 
have  for  their  money  beyond  a  prospectus  bi'uring  some  such 
honoured  name  as  that  of  Bischoffsheim  and  Goldschmidt. 
8ome  feeble  recommendations  are  made,  it  is  true,  to  the  effect 
that  the  houst)  which  issues  a  prospectus  for  a  foreign  loan 
ought  to  be  made  answerable  for  its  contents,  and  that  some 
•ort  of  guarantees  ought  to  be  exacted  for  “  the  proper  discharge 
of  those  duties”  which  a  firm  accepts  when  it  invites  the 
ublic  to  subscribe  a  million  of  money.  These  sage  counsels, 
owever,  come  virtually  to  very  little,  and  the  pith  of  the 
whole  lleport  is  really  contained  in  the  conclusion,  in  which 
the  Committee  “feels  bound  to  express  its  conviction”  that 
“  the  best  security  against  the  recurrence  of  such  evils  as  they 
have  described  will  be  found,  not  so  much  in  legislative  enact¬ 
ments  as  in  the  enlightenment  of  the  public,”  and  so  goes  on  to 
“  hope”  that  “  the  history  of  the  Foreign  Loans  embodied  in  this 
Il^ort  will  tend  to  enlighten  the  public  and  to  render  it  more 
difficult  for  unscrupulous  persons  to  carry  out  schemes  such  as 
those  which,  in  the  cases  on  which  it  has  been  the  duty  of 
your  Committee  to  report  have  ended  in  so  much  discredit 
and  disaster,”  We  are,  in  other  words,  gravely  reminded  that 
the  only  rule  in  all  commercial  transactions  is  “  caveat  emptor,'^ 
and  that  people  who  measure  the  value  of  the  expectations 
held  out  to  tiiem,  not  by  any  rule  of  experience  but  by  their 
own  sanguine  expectations,  must  expect  have  their  credulity 
traded  upon,  their  money  lost,  and  their  interests  betrayed. 
Sounder  advice  could  hardly  bo  expected,  even  from  a  blue- 
book,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  warning  will  not  be  with¬ 
out  its  ellect.  The  Beport,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  comes 
very  much  to  the  old  story  that  high  interest  means  bad 
security.  But  at  the  same  time  the  public  now  knows  wdiat 
it  did  not  know  before,  that  the  names  of  great  firms  are  not, 
in  themselves,  a  sulstaiitial  guarantee,  and  that  the  quotations 
of  the  Stock  Exchange  menu  no  more  than  the  biddings  at  a 
mock  auction. 

Had  these  two  homely  facts  been  sufficiently  appreciated  a 
very  gieat  amount  of  distress  and  misery  would  have  been' 
avoided.  It  is  a  terrible  thing  to  think  that  the  suffering 
which  is  caused  by  fraudulent  transactions  of  this  kind  falls  to 
a  very  great  extent  upon  people  who  are  altogether  ignorant 
of  the  original  fraud.  Sir  Henry  .Tames  has,  in  this  respect, 
done  a  very  valuable  public  service.  The  Beport  of  theComniitteo 
will  be  widely  read,  and  will  have  the  wholesome  effect  of 
opening  people’s  eyes,  and — we  may  add — of  showing  how 
thoroughly  untrustworthy  is  the  financial  advice  contained  in 
the  City  columns  of  the  daily  papers.  We  now  know  the 
exact  truth  about  Honduras,  Costa  Bica,  Santo  Domingo,  and 
Paraguay.  This  is  because  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  can  say  in  its  report  what  it  likes,  without  fear  of 
coii^quences.  Hut  it  is  a  significant  index  of  wdiat  a  “  City 
Article  ”  is  worth  to  know  that  these  gigantic  frauds  would 
never  have  been  laid  bare  if  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  had  not  devoted  itself  to  the  task,  and  if  the  public 
bad  had  no  better  guide  than  the  daily  papers. 


FIGARO  IN  THE  GREEN-ROOM. 

Cross-gartered  and  in  yellow  stocking,  beribbonned  ana 
perfumed,  singing  to  the  guitar  his  madrigal  of  “  Le  vin  et  la 
paresse,”  the  barber  of  the  Paris  stage  needs  no  formal  introduction 
to  English  readers.  Most  people  must  have  heard  of  the  green¬ 
room  gossip,  the  footlight  physiologist,  the  historian  of  the  half¬ 
world,  who  has  girded  round  him  the  apron  of  Beaumarchais* 
factotum,  and  boasts  that  being  praised  by  the  frivolous,  de¬ 
spised  by  the  serious,  he  hastens  to  laugh  at  all  that  is  honest 
iti  Art,  lest  its  honesty  f»a8S  away  and  nothing  be  left  worthy  of 
his  laughter.  It  is  he  who  supplies  the  journal,  Le  Figaro,  with 
its  daily  tattle,  signing  himself  “  Un  Monsieur  de  I’Orchestre,” 
It  is  he,  otherwise  known  as  M.  Arnold  Mortier,  whom  the 
histrionic  world  caresses  in  direct  proportion  to  its  fear  and 
dislike  of  him.  It  is  he  whom  M.  Jacques  Offenbach  addresses 
in  prefatory  and  affectionate  prose.  “  Cause  us,  dear  friend,”  saya 
ingenious  M.  Offenbach,  “  to  live  our  past  lives  over  again ; 
renew  for  us  the  evenings  that  we  passed  so  rapidly;  remind 
us  that  on  such  a  day,  at  such  an  hour,  we  were  joyous  or  sad, 
weary  or  gay.”  And  M.  Offenbach’s  dear  friend  proceeds  t(> 
tell  him  that  on  such  a  day,  at  such  an  hour,  he  was  sitting  at 
a  theatre  in  the  presence  of  the  Rothschild  family,  of  the 
Prince  Soutzo,  the  Prince  Troubetzkol,  the  Count  Potocki,  the 
Marquis  of  Cosariera,  Lucien  Worms,  and  many  distinguished 
courtesans ;  renews  for  him  the  evening  that  he  spent  at  the 
Thdatre  des  Folies  Bobino,  during  the  performance  of  the  re¬ 
markable  work  “  Meiie-moi-z-y,  Alphonse,”  and  the  pleasure 
that  be  felt  at  the  D^lasseraents  Comiques,  while  listening  to 
the  exquisite  song  “  Ah,  que  je  suis  chatouilleuse ;  ”  takes  him 
to  the  dressing-rooms  of  actresses,  and  swoons  in  ecstacy  over  a 
gold  tassel  or  a  satin  petticoat ;  thence  to  the  actors’  ball,  to 
show  him  that  Mdlle.  Plumette,  the  sympathetic  artist,  is 
dressed  with  adorable  simplicity,  and  that  Mdlle.  Folichon-' 
nette,  the  blonde  enchantress,  obtains  the  success  of  the  eve¬ 
ning  “en  toilette  de  flirtation;  ”  and  so  perchance  to  Moli^re’s 
theatre,  to  note  how  the  performers  bow  upon  the  stage  and 
the  ladies  fan  themselves  in  the  boxes.  But  his  chief  humour 
is  for  tracing  things  to  their  origin  in  the  womb  of  time. 
There  is  not  a  farce  played  in  a  circus-booth,  not  a  jewel 
glittering  on  an  actresses  finger,  not  a  sandwich  sold  by  aristo¬ 
cratic  hands  at  a  fancy  fair,  but  he  can  give  you  the  secret 
history  of  farce,  jewel,  and  sandwich.  He  knows  how  M. 
Feuillet  went  a-fishing  and  returned  with  “  Le  Sphinx  ”  in  his 
basket;  how  MM.  Meilhac  and  Hal^vy  played  billiards  and 
wrote  “  La  Boule  ”  between  the  strokes;  how  M.  Verne  had 
the  first  idea  of  “  liO  Tour  du  Monde  ”  in  the  crater  of  Etna ; 
and  M.  Dennyrouze  composed  “  La  Belle  Poule  ”  in  a  pent¬ 
house  during  the  siege,  amid  a  rain  of  Prussian  bullets.  He 
is  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Brazilian  whose  successful 
trade  in  monkeys  is  represented  by  the  diamond  rings  in  which, 
to  the  value  of  50,000  francs,  Mdlle.  Lodoiska  plays  the  part 
of  a  lady’s  maid.  He  can  put  mure  than  most  men  into 
his  nod,  when  narrating  the  early  career  of  the  last  new 
actress,  which  began  under  the  name  of  Marie  and  ended  under 
that  of  Cl^opiitre.  He  knows  the  exact  thickness  of  the  roll 
of  free  passes  that  saved  the  manager  from  an  assassin’s 
dagger,  announces  more  definitely  than  anyone  that  Mdlle. 
Cruizette  has  been  engaged  to  enact  the  character  of  First 
Corpse  in  the  new  melodrama,  sings  with  diviner  gust  the 
wrath  of  M.  Faure  of  the  Opera  and  the  loves  of  Mdlle. 
Pompe-Fun^bre  of  Mabille,  and  sketches  with  freer  pencil  the 
biography  of  every  notability  on  the  stage,  from  the  leading 
comedian  of  the  Kue  Richelieu  to  the  tattooed  man  at  Menil- 
montant.  And  so  the  year  may  revolve  from  January  to  De¬ 
cember,  fashions  may  alter  and  governments  decay,  fair-haired 
women  may  become  dark  and  dark-haired  w’omen  fair,  the 
world  of  players  may  oscillate  between  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne 
and  the  H6tel  Dieu,  but  still  the  incomparable  Figaro  thrums 
his  guitar  and  sings  his  refrain,  calm  amid  the  crash  of  bank¬ 
rupt  theatres  and  the  bursting  of  bubble  reputations. 

Here  the  render  may  fairly  pause  and  ask  whether  there  be 
anything  of  the  realities  of  artistic  life  to  be  read  between  the 
lines  of  the  trifler’s  chronicle.  To  the  chance  reader  the  book 
is  mere  froth  ;  to  the  expert  it  gives  evidence  most  incontest¬ 
able  in  support  of  his  conviction  that  the  player’s  existence  is 
the  most  miserable,  the  most  tragical  of  all.  There  is  one 
theatre  in  Paris  where  talent  and  genius  are  sure  of  their 
reward;  there  are  twenty  w'here  talent  and  genius  are  but 
makeweights,  and  in  these  where  shall  be  found  so  much  as 
one  honest  actress  in  ten  ?  The  acts  of  many  stage-women’s 
lives  may,  like  the  acts  of  all  tragedies,  be  divided  into  five.  At 
first  the  infant  phenomenon,  mewling  and  puking  in  the  schie 
des  mouchoirs ;  then  the  child-fly  in  the  spectacle,  bound  in  iron 
corset  and  strung  from  the  ceiling ;  then  the  child-spider, 
taught  by  a  careful  mother  to  bring  gilded  youth  into  one  of 
the  situations  that  are  developed  out  of  a  tine  old  English  insti¬ 
tution,  the  breach  of  promise  of  marriage;  then  the  child 
grown  w’omau  and  the  coveted  honours  won,  with  a  villa  at 
Passy,  an  afternoon  drive  in  the  Bois,  a  storehouse  of  dia- 
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monds,  and  a  salary  of  one  hundred  francs  a  month ;  and  so 
perchance  a  cabal  raised  by  disappointed  lovers,  a  decline  of 
personal  attractions,  a  sudden  death,  and  a  line  in  the  news¬ 
papers  : — Mile.  Blanche  de  Fard  a  quittd  le  demi-monde  hier, 
a  onze  heures  du  soir.”  If  anyone  suspects  exag^ration  in 
this,  let  him  remember  that  a  fashionable  actress  will  often  pay 
ten  thousand  francs  for  her  dresses  in  a  single  piece.  Let  him 
read  the  law  reports  of  a  year  ago,  and  find  that  one  of  the 
quietest  actresses  of  the  leading  theatre,  in  whose  melancholy 
eyes  young  poets  divine  the  tranquillity  of  a  cloistered  nun, 
was  being  sued  by  her  milliners  in  this  court  and  in  that.  Let 
him,  if  his  memory  can  run  back  fifty  years  to  the  day  when 
the  people  of  Paris  erected  an  idol  in  the  theatre  of  the  Palais 
Royal,  and  called  it  Lisette,  or  Frdtillon,  or  D^jazet,  go  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  a  humble  legging  in  Montmartre,  and  see  how 
France  delights  to  honour  an  artist  who  amused  it  for  half  a 
century,  ana  is  now  in  her  eightieth  year.  There  can  be  no 
greater  mistake  than  to  estimate  the  French  appreciation  of  the 
drama  by  the  length  of  the  threnodies  recited  at  a  player’s 
grave  twelve  months  after  the  player  has  died  poor  and  for¬ 
gotten,  or  by  the  abundance  of  tears  drawn  from  the  by¬ 
standers  by  the  impassioned  eloquence  of  M.  Rampagon, 
moralist  and  dramatic  author.  The  theatrical  obituary  of  the 
year  includes  the  names  of  Leroux,  Berton,  and  Aim^  Descl^, 
and  these  three  passed  away  without  so  much  notice  as  is 
bestowed  on  the  latest  operetta.  Descl^e  is  dead  ;  let  us 
applaud  Tallandi^ra.  Berton  has  left  a  son  on  the  staw,  and 
what  more  could  he  hope  to  leave  ?  I^eroux  wore  powder  with 
incomparable  ease,  but  Dumas  is  now  in  authority  at  the  Fran- 
^ais,  and  powder  is  out  of  date.  Listen  to  a  story  that  our 
Dapperwit  tells  us.  One  morning  there  appeared  ori  the  walls 
of  Paris  a  number  of  yellow  placards  announcing  a  perform¬ 
ance  for  the  retirement  of  M.  Rhozevil,  after  forty-four 
years  of  service.  The  journalist  had  never  heard  of 
M.  Rhozevil’s  name. '  Forthwith  he  called  a  cab  driven  by 
a  very  old  coachman  and  drawn  by  a  very  old  horse,  visited 
therein  a  colony  of  wrinkled  and  weather-beaten  actors,  and 
received  from  all  the  statement  that  Rhozevil  was  a  remarkable 
man,  that  he  had  seen  forty-four  years  of  service,  but  was 
altogether  before  their  time ;  was  referred  to  the  grandson  of 
- — L-  1--J found  him 


a  man  who  had  seen  lihozevil  s  nrst  appearance  ana  louna  mm 
in  a  state  of  hopeless  dotage ;  asked  the  well-informed  waiters 
at  Brabant’s,  asked  the  actors  who  were  to  play  at  the  per¬ 
formance,  asked  the  aged  Ravel  and  the  venerable  Lesueur, 
but  no  one  knew  Rhozevil.  So  he  descended  from  his  cub  in 
despair,  muttering  mechanically,  “  Who  will  tell  me  of 
Rhozevil  ?  ”  The  old  coachman  heard  him,  and  his  bleared 
eyes  lit  up  for  an  instant.  “  Rhozevil !  ”  he  said,  “  I  have 
seen  him  play  many  a  time.  I  was  once  second  violin  at  the 


now . Once  second  violin  at  the  Gymnase,  sir,  but  not  a 

bit  proud  for  that”  Arid  he  gently  whipped  his  decrepid  steed 
and  left  our  Pierrot  on  the  pavement  amazed,  and  for  once 
abashed. 

Thus,  by  a  natural  transition,  we  pass  to  the  graver  side  of 
the  man  and  find  that  though  his  philosophy  is  of  the  laughing 
order  it  often  hits  the  truth.  We  recognise  that  the  meanest 
footlight  that  burns  can,  on  occasion,  give  him  thoughts  too 
deep  for  tears.  The  aristocracy  may  pour  its  brightest  orna¬ 
ments  into  the  theatre,  the  demi-monde  may  contribute  its 
choicest  specimens,  the  clubs  may  be  represented  in  most 
irreproachable  neckties,  the  editor  of  the  Figaro  may  scatter 
his  gold  by  handfuls  among  the  attendants,  M.  Sarcey  and  the 
critical  tribe  may  appear  in  their  most  resplendent  spectacles, 
but  there  is  always  one  person  in  the  assembly  to  whom  it 
seems  a  congregation  of  puppets,  of  which  he  sees  nothing  but 
the  wires.  The  boudoir  in  which  the  star  of  the  evening  puts 
on  her  lustre,  and  which  the  imagination  of  the  uninitiated 
lines  with  satin,  carpels  with  tiger  skins  and  Persian  rugs, 
and  adorns  with  Sevres  vases,  Venetian  glasses,  bronzes  and 
rarest  volumes,  is  for  him  a  little  bare  prison  cell,  a  litter  of 
wooden  tables,  cracked  mirrors,  yellow  love  letters,  faded 
flowers,  and  rouge  pots.  The  pathetic  scene  of  the  drama  is 
to  him  an  occasion  to  discover  the  composition  of  the  audience 
by  means  of  the  pocket-handkerchiefs  then  brought  into  use. 
By  the  tiny  handkerchief  of  lace  that  deftly  hides  the  nowder- 
puff  and  never  forgets  its  coquetry,  he  singles  out  tne  light 
woman ;  by  the  capacious  handkerchief  of  linen,  a  broad  ex- 

Sanse  in  which  no  malice  can  be  hidden,  he  knows  the  good 
ousewife ;  and  the  little  strip  of  calico,  that  is  rapidly  soaked 
with  salt  tears,  turns  his  thoughts  to  the  Latin  quarter  and 
its  grisettes.  He  judges  the  importance  of  a  new  plav  by  the 
number  of  persons  waiting  at  the  hairdresser’s  in  tne  after¬ 
noon  j  is  convinced  that  white  kid  gloves  are  the  mark  of  a  first 
representation,  while  lavender  kid  gloves  are  the  proper  emblem 
of  a  reproduction;  that  a  camellia  is  worn  inthe  buttonhole  when 
the  play  is  by  Dumas,  a  gardenia  when  the  author  is  Gondinet ; 
and  of  the  constant  succession  of  these  and  many  similar  phe¬ 


nomena  he  is  so  far  satisfied  that  he  recommends  their  adop¬ 
tion  by  society  as  laws,  and  the  institution  of  penalties  in  case 
they  are  violated.  Thus  the  myriad-minded  barber  appeals  to 
every  audience.  In  the  intervals  of  his  clowning  he  allows 
even  the  serious  reader  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  present  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  French^  stage.  The  student  of  sober  statistics  may 
*  during  t/ie  year  three  new  works  were  produced  at 
gie  Ih^atre  Fmn^ais,  “Le  Sphinx,”  “Tabarin,’»  and  «La 
^lle  Foule.  The  first  owed  its  success  to  a  face  made  livid 
Dy  lift  ^  th©  86Coiid.  to  tho  ©xcolloiit  M.  0o(][U6lin*8  foolinz  in 
motley  ;  and  the  third  had  no  success  at  all.  The  other  houses 
added  nothing  of  the  least  moment  to  dramatic  literature, 
except  M.  Sardou’s  mediseval  drama  “La  Haine,”  and  MM. 
Meilhac  and  Hal^vy’s  satirical  comedy  “  La  Boule.”  Among 
the  players  two  or  three  stars  set,  and  two  or  three  new  stars 
swam  into  the  ken  of  the  public.  The  Comddie  Fran^^aise  lost 
one  of  its  oldest  actors  and  gained  one  of  its  sweetest  ac¬ 
tresses.  The  Gymnase  brought  out  in  harness  three  actors 
who  appeared  on  the  French  stage  before  1830 ;  and  the  oldest 
of  all,  the  great  Fr^ddric  Lemaitre,  performed  in  a  miserable 
melodrama  at  a  little  theatre  of  the  banlteue.  This  is  the 
theatrical  history  of  the  year,  and  for  these  results  the  State 
paid  one  million  six  hundred  and  forty-three  thousand  of  francs. 

If  one  speaks  to  an  educated  Frenchman  of  the  Figaro^  he 
will  answer  “C’est  un  journal  infecte.”  At  the  same  time 
there  are  seventy  thousand  people  who  buy  it.  If  anyone 
tells  him  a  scandal  of  the  stage,  he  will  say,  “C’est  une  blague 
du  Figaro.'*  At  the  same  time  there  are  seventy  thousand  people 
who  tell  it.  Figaro’s  customers,  in  short,  are  of  two  Kinds. 
The  firat  is  a  knot  of  players  and  students  with  dramatic 
aspirations,  to  whom  the  discovery  of  a  letter  by  Desclde,  a 
rumour  that  M.  Legouvd  will  be  the  next  director  of  the 
Fran9ais,  a  decree  of  the  Chamber  against  acrobats,  are  matters 
of  signal  interest.  The  second  is  the  fermenting  mass  of 
fashionable  Paris,  aliens  and  parvenus  for  the  most  part, 
maggots  produced  bv  the  warmtn  of  the  Second  Empire,  who 
over-run  the  French  stage  and  eat  up  the  greenness  of  it. 
They  meet’ their  friends  on  Tuesday  at  the  Fran9ai8,  on  Satur¬ 
day  at  the  Opera,  to  discuss  the  latest  elopement  in  artistic 
life,  to  discover  the  protector  of  this  actress  and  the  protec¬ 
tress  of  that  actor ;  to  learn  with  horror  that  a  Deputy  was 
seen  at  the  Vari^t^s,  or  that  the  calves  of  the  stage  Adonis 
are  found  to  bo  stufied.  Figaro  is  their  court  newsman.  He 
tells  them  that  they  were  sitting  within  a  hundred  feet  of  a 
German  baron  or  a  Russian  prince.  He  describes  for  them 
the  dresses  of  cocottes  with  at  least  twice  the  eloquence  of  one 
of  M.  Worth’s  young  men.  And  as  soon  as  they  are  gone  he 
sneers  at  them.  “  Moutons  de  Panurge,”  ho  whispers  in  your 
ear ;  and  when  you  shrink  away  from  the  oily  creature  he 
proceeds  to  excuse  his  pliability  on  the  ground  that  the 
stage  is,  after  all,  nothing  but  a  shifting  scene  of  vanities, 
that  the  phantasmagoria  changes  so  quickly^  that  no  one  has 
time  to  regard  it  soberly;  the  player  who  is  courted  to-day  is 
neglected  to-morrow ;  the  elephant  who  is  for  a  moment  the 
glory  of  the  melodrama  is  shortly  banished  to  the  solitude  of 
the  Jardin  des  Plantes ;  the  domestic  of  the  first  piece  on  the 
bill  is  a  king  in  the  second ;  and  the  waxen  figures  that  repre¬ 
sent  corpses  in  “  La  Haine  ”  are  carried  as  ettigies  of  gods  in 
the  triumphal  procession  of  “  Orpb^  aux  Enfers.”  M. 


LITERATURE. 


THE  ENCYCLOPEDIA  BRITANNICA. 

The  Encyclopadia  Britannica ;  a  Dictionary  of  Arte,  Scieneef, 
and  General  Literature.  Ninth  Edition.  Vols.  1  and  2. 
Edinburgh :  Adam  and  Charles  Black. 

Without  instituting  any  invidious  comparisou  between 
the  *  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  ’  and  other  publications 
of  the  same  class,  it  may  at  least  be  affirmed  to  be  pre¬ 
eminently  what  ite  name  implies,  the  British  Cyclopaedia. 
Not  merely  is  it  the  one  among  similar  collections  of 
which  an  Englishman  naturally  thinks  first,  and  which 
he  would  naturally  adduce  in  competition  with  corre¬ 
sponding  undertakings  abroad,  but  it  is  also  the  one  on 
which  the  national  genius  has  most  thoroughly  impressed 
itself,  and  which,  in  its  shortcomings  as  well  as  its 
merito,  corresponds  most  accurately  with  the  ^enomena 
of  the  national  mind.  ’  It  is  as  thoroi^hly  English  as 
the  great  original  ‘  Encyclop6die  *  was  French,  or  as  the 
‘  Conversations-Lexikon  *  is  German.  In  the  former, 
undertaken  less  for  the  furtherance  of  knowledge  than 
of  opinion,  we  see  the  refiection  of  that  national  idiosyn- 
crasy  which  renders  the  Frenchman  comparatively 
indifferent  to  knowledge  or  good  government  in  them- 
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selves,  unless  they  can  be  made  parts  of  some  general 
scheme  of  symmetrical  perfection.  The  German  Ency¬ 
clopaedia,  on  the  other  hand,  is  admirably  practical 
as  regards  its  one  great  pnrpose  of  instruction,  bnt 
neither  has,  nor  professes  to  have,  any  dominating  idea 
or  any  merit  of  literary  execution;  it  is  a  OTeat 
warehouse  of  information,  and  nothing  more.  Both  the 
French  and  the  German  encyclopaedias,  accordingly,  are 
inspired  by  one  leading  purpose — exalted  in  the  one 
instance,  humble  in  the  other — but  in  each  productive 
of  a  great  evenness  and  parity  of  execution.  The 
‘  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  ’  differs  totally  in  this  respect. 
The  growth  of  successive  generations,  it  represents  the 
succession  of  manj  orders  of  ideas,  and  offers  a  com¬ 
bination  of  many  literary  styles.  It  has  the  picturesque 
variety  and  irregularity  in  which  Englishmen  delight, 
and  which  is  inseparable  from  all  true  and  vital  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  national  genius — such  as  the  British 
Constitution,  a  Gothic  cathedral,  the  streets  of  the 
metropolis.  It  conveys  the  impression  throughout  of 
no  merely  mechanical  compilation,  bnt  of  something 
very  real  and  very  much  alive,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  all 
living  organisms,  antagonistic  principles  are  actively  at 
work  within.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  the  irregularity 
which  naturally  arises  from  the  combination  oi  contri¬ 
butors  selected  for  a  presumed  ability  which  implies 
independence  of  character,  working  with  no  concert, 
belonging  to  no  common  school  of  thought,  and 
animated  by  no  community  of  purpose  except  the  desire 
of  each  man  to  do  his  best.  On  the  other  hand,  is  the 
guiding  influence  of  a  very  able  editor,  anxious  to  secure 
as  mu^  unity  in  variety  as  possible.  On  the  one  hand,  is 
the  legacy  from  past  generations  of  a  vast  mass  of  articles 
of  very  various  execution,  and  sometimes  presenting 
the  most  carious  inequalities  and  disproportions  of 
treatment.  On  the  other  hand,  is  the  resolution  of  the 
aforesaid  editor  to  bring  all  this  mass  up  to  the  present 
state  of  knowledge  as  nearly  as  may  be,  and  by  cutting 
down  here  and  filling  up  there  to  get  rid  of  dispropor¬ 
tions  and  discrepancies  as  far  as  possible,  and  assign  to 
everything  its  suitable  dimensions  on  an  ideally  perfect 
scale.  This  resolution,  again,  must  be  tempered  in 
practice  by  the  impossibility  of  rewriting  or  recasting 
everything  without  an  unlimited  command  of  time  and 
money.  So  that  taken  altogether  this  microcosm  of  an 
encyclopajdia  is,  like  the  great  world  itself,  the  result  of 
nicely  balanced  forces,  and  from  a  literary  point  of  view 
immeasurably  superior  to  any  merely  manufactured 
compendium  of  universal  knowledge,  though  it  is  not 
to  be  denied  that  compilations  of  this  nature  may  often 
more  effectually  serve  the  needs  of  the  man  of  business 
and  the  man  of  the  world. 

One  very  interesting  feature  in  an  encyclopajdia 
whose  popularity  has  sufficed  both  to  carry  it  down 
from  generation  to  generation,  and  to  justify  the  expense 
attendant  upon  such  a  thorough  reconstruction  of  suc¬ 
cessive  editions  as  is  requisite  to  keep  it  on  a  level 
with  the  knowledge  of  its  day,  is  its  character  as  an 
index  to  the  variations  of  contemporary  thought  and 
feeling.  A  comparison  of  the  Encyclopedia  of  1842 
with  that  of  1860,  and  of  this  in  turn  with  the 
earnest  already  afforded  by  the  present  edition, 
would  reveal  a  very  considerable  advance  not 
merely  in  the  amount  of  positive  knowledge, 
but  in  "width  of  view  and  liberality  of  sentiment ;  in  a 
word,  in  the  standard  of  culture.  Much  that  in  the 
former  editions  passed  muster  without  challenge  would 
now  provoke  a  smile  even  from  those  occupying  the 
writer’s  own  standpoint ;  the  world  lias  insensibly 
outgrown  it.  This  general  advance  is  of  course  not 
exempt  from  disadvantages.  In  an  ago  of  movement 
there  is  always  a  fear  lest  the  reigning  theories  should 
obtain  the  upper  hand,  lest  plausible  solutions  of  diffi¬ 
cult  problems  should  be  too  hastily  accepted,  and  lest 
the  edition  should  soon  need  reconstruction  not  on  the 
ground  of  too  little  knowledge,  but  too  much.  In 
Professor  Baynes  the  proprietors  have  found  an  editor 
eminently  qualified  to  guard  against  similar  dangers, 
versed  in  all  the  phenomena  of  the  great  scientific 
movement  of  our  times,  and  thoroughly  acquiescing  in 


its  general  tendency,  yet  equally  impressed  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  problems  which  it  undertakes  to  solve, 
and  the  merely  provisional  character  of  some  of  its 
solutions.  This  discreet  caution  finds  expression  in 
some  weighty  sentences  at  the  end  of  his  preface,  for 
which  we  regret  not  having  space.  It  is  still  more 
practically  illustrated  by  the  judicious  allotment  of 
articles  among  writers  regarding  the  same  problem  from 
various  points  of  view,  so  as  to  prevent  a  national 
undertaking  from  becoming  the  organ  of  any  one  party. 
Thus,  for  example,  while  the  great  article  “Animal 
Kingdom”  is  entrusted  to  Professor  Huxley,  the 
article  “  Ape  ”  is  committed  to  Mr.  Mivart.  The 
principle  of  evolution  is  fully  admitted  by  this  able 
writer,  but  his  reserve  in  the  application  of  it  is  an 
example  of  the  “judicious  scepticism  ”  he  recommends. 
A  kindred  essay  of  great  importance  is  Mr.  E.  B. 
Tylor’s  masterly  sketch  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
new  science  of  anthropology,  with  its  terse  summaries 
of  the  controversies  respecting  the  origin  of  species,  the 
plurality  of  human  races,  and  the  antiquity  of  man.  It 
is  to  be  wished  that  Mr.  Tylor’s  own  generalisation  of 
“  Animism  ”  had  found  as  lucid  an  expositor.  The 
article  “  Aryan,”  by  Professor  Max  Muller,  is  all  that 
can  be  desired.  Passing  to  the  cognate  subjects  of 
mental  and  metaphysical  philosophy,  we  may  single  out 
for  especial  notice  Sir  Alexander  Grant’s  account  of 
Aristotle,  Mr.  Sally’s  admirable  article  on  “Aesthetics,” 
and  the  metaphysical  papers  of  Professor  Robertson. 
In  few  respects  is  the  advance  upon  the  last  edition 
more  conspicuous  than  in  theology,  which,  for  obvious 
reasons,  has  hitherto  remained  much  below  the  standard 
of  contemporary  criticism.  The  articles  “Abraham,** 
“Adam,”  “Acts  of  the  Apostles,”  “Apocrypha,” 
“  Apostolic  Fathers,”  and  “  Apocalyptic  Literature,”  by 
Drs.  Davidson  and  Donaldson,  affo^  convincing  proof 
of  the  commencement  of  a  new  era.  The  writers  are 
to  be  commended,  not  only  for  more  ample  erudition 
and  greater  liberality  and  independence  than  heretofore, 
but  also  for  soundness  of  judgment  and  a  disposition  to 
establish  correct  principles  by  implication  from  premisses 
rather  than  by  direct  assertion.  The  kindred  sub¬ 
ject  of  Hellenic  mythology  is  ably  treated  in  a 
succession  of  elegant  and  pregnant  articles  by 
Mr.  A.  S.  Murray,  whose  elaborate  essay  on  classical 
archaeology  is  one  of  the  very  best  contributions  to  these 
volumes.  The  names  of  Mr.  Sidney  Colvin  and  Mr. 
R.  Proctor  must  bespeak  for  them  the  credit  due  to 
their  exhaustive  labours  on  the  subjects  of  “  Art  ”  and 
“  Astronomy.”  Subjects  of  less  universal  interest  may 
probably  excite  less  attention ;  we  have,  therefore, 
special  pleasure  in  drawing  attention  to  the  eminent 
fairness  of  Mr.  Lang’s  treatment  of  the  vexed  question 
of  “  Apparitions.”  M.  Andrien  addresses  himself  in  a 
spirit  of  equal  candour  to  the  subject  of  “  Alchemy,”  and 
as  regards  brilliancy  of  composition  his  paper  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  in  the  work.  It  is  not  very  easy, 
however,  to  extract  any  definite  information  from  it, 
and  the  same  deficiency  is  still  more  conspicuous  in  his 
article  on  “Astrology.”  He  evidently  does  not  know  the 
diflerence  between  one  form  of  astrology  and  another, 
and  wo  cannot  but  think  that  some  practical  directions 
for  the  guidance  of  the  investigator  of  this  curious 
subject  would  have  been  more  to  the  point  than  specu¬ 
lations  upon  its  mythological  significance.  We  must 
not  leave  the  scientific  department  of  the  Encyclopmdia 
without  acknowledgment  of  the  immense  research  and 
practical  utility  of  the  long  article  on  “  Agriculture  ” — 
so  long  that  Mr.  Thornton’s  share  of  it  might  perhaps 
have  been  more  conveniently  placed  under  some  other 
head.  Mr.  Wallace’s  paper  on  “Acclimatisation” 
contains  much  curious  information,  leading  up  to  con¬ 
clusions  respecting  the  possibility  of  acclimatising  white 
races  in  tropical  countries,  which  we  fear  will  prove  to 
have  been  adopted  on  insufficient  grounds.  It  is,  at  all 
events,  no  argument  for  such  a  thesis  that  Dutchmen 
live  and  thrive  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

We  must  pass  hastily  over  the  remaining  principal 
topics.  Among  literary  articles  we  may  mention  Pro¬ 
fessor  Nichol’s  brilliant  sketch  of  American  literature. 
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Mr.  (Barnett’s  “Anthology,”  and  Mr.  Peile’s  “Alphabet.” 
The  last-named  writer  has  the  advantage  of  very  recent 
lights  upon  his  important  subject,  which  he  has  turned 
to  the  best  account.  From  the  numerous  excellent 
historical  and  biographical  contributions  we  may  select 
Professor  Williamson’s  “  Agassiz,”  Mr.  Garnett’s  “  Alex¬ 
ander  VI.,”  Mr.  Jebb’s  “  Aristophanes,”  and  Principal 
Tulloch’s  “  Athanasius.”  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so 
important  an  article  as  “  Alexander  the  Great  ”  should 
be  an  exception  to  the  geueral  merit  of  this  class,  but  we 
<»nnot  repress  our  surprise  at  Mr.  Cox’s  miserably 
narrow  and  prejudiced  estimate  of  a  man  who,  with  a 
distinct  perception  of  the  grandeur  of  his  mission, 
diffused  civilisation  and  culture  over  the  then  known 
world.  The  geographical  department  is  exceedingly 
etrong.  It  is  a  matter  of  course  that  such  first-class 
articles  as  “Africa,”  “Asia,”  and  “America”  should  be 
carefully  written  up  to  the  very  latest  date,  but  this 
edition  also  contains  a  number  of  minor  papers  pre¬ 
viously  omitted  or  imperfectly  executed,  and  which 
deserve  to  rank  as  model  geographical  monographs. 
Among  these  we  may  particularly  mention  Col.  Yule’s 
“  Andaman  Islands,”  Dr.  Hunter’s  “  Assam,”  and  above 
all  Mr.  W.  G.  Palgrave’s  “  Arabia,”  which  is  perhaps, 
on  the  whole,  the  most  thoroughly  satisfactory  paper  as 
jet  before  us. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  hardly  anything  but 
praise  for  the  general  result  of  Dr.  Spencer  Baines’s 
editorial  labom*8.  The  principle  of  omitting  insignifi¬ 
cant  articles  might  perhaps  have  been  carri^  out  even 
more  fully ;  the  question  is,  however,  one  of  great 
nicety  and  difficulty  ;  and  superfluity  is  here  as  else¬ 
where  preferable  to  scarcity.  As  his  task  proceeds,  the 
editor  will  become  more  and  more  a  proficient  in  the 
art  of  condensing  the  old  matter  which  must  substan¬ 
tially  be  retained.  It  has  been  a  fault  in  former  editions 
to  expatiate  too  amply  on  themes  of  mere  temporary 
nterest;  thus,  for  example,  some  columns  of  the 
article  on  Magnetism  are  devoted  to  a  detail  of  experi¬ 
ments  attracting  much  attention  at  the  time,  but  the 
gist  of  which  might  have  been  conveyed  in  twenty 
lines.  The  present  edition  is  not  wholly  exempt  from 
similar  blemishes  ;  we  cannot  suppose,  for  instance,  that 
the  late  Dean  Alford  would  have  been  thought  entitled 
to  the  notice  he  receives  if  he  were  not  recently  de¬ 
ceased,  and  if  his  biographer  were  a  less  distinguished 
writer  than  Canon  Kingsley.  Such  inequalities  are  in 
some  degree  inevitable,  and  cannot  afiect  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  ‘  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  ’  as  the  best  ex¬ 
tant  specimen  of  that  class  among  the  repertories  of  uni¬ 
versal  knowledge  which  aims  at  the  copious  treatment 
of  a  comparatively  limited  number  of  typical  and 
dominant  subjects,  rather  than  at  the  concise  though 
exact  notice  of  all.  Each  system  has  its  advantages  ; 
each  is  perfectly  right  and  sound  from  its  point  of  view ; 
but  high  literary  excellence  is  only  compatible  with  the 
former. 

MR.  GEORGE  HENRY  LEWES  ON  ACTORS 
AND  ACTING. 

On  Actors  and  the  Art  of  Acting.  By  George  Henry  Lewes. 

London:  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  1875. 

Those  who  look  for  something  beyond  the  conven¬ 
tional  descriptive  accounts  of  theatrical  performances 
extant  in  the  daily  Press  will  congratulate  themselves, 
as  they  will  congratulate  Mr.  George  Henry  Lewes,  on 
the  re-issue  in  a  collected  form  of  the  divers  articles 
contained  in  this  volume.  It  is  one  of  small  dimensions, 
but  there  is  quality  instead  of  quantity.  The  only 
charge  we  can  find  against  its  author  is  one  of  undue 
modesty  when  he  styles  his  book  a  trifle.  The  general 
run  of  dranaatic  criticism  is  not  so  particularly  excellent 
that  we  can  afford  to  overlook  that  of  a  man  so  dis¬ 
tinguished,  who  has  so  many  interesting  things  to  say 
on  a  neglected  subject.  We  can  pay  Mr.  Lewes  no  higher 
compliment  than  to  say  that  his  judgment  on  actors 
and  acting  reminds  us  of  the  earnest  and  conscientious 
criticisms  of  the  best  Parisian  feuilletonistes.  Mr.  Lewes, 
who,  by  his  long  career  and  unflagging  interest  in  the 


drama,has  done  more  than  anybody  else  to  compare  famous 
actors  and  different  styles  of  actors,  gives  a  saluta^ 
lesson  to  his  fellow  critics  if  they  will  oJaly  take  it.  rie 
approaches  his  subject  from  the  highest  standpoint,  and 
discusses  the  theory  with  a  seriousness  which  shows  the 
importance  a  notability  in  the  highest  spheres  of  intel¬ 
lect  attaches  to  the  condition  of  the  drama.  Mr.  George 
Henry  Lewes  is  too  much  a  man  of  good  taste  to 
allude,  iu  the  judgments  of  a  dramatic  critic,  to  the  state 
of  dramatic  criticism  in  general.  He  proclaims,  al¬ 
though  not  concealing  a  hope  that  a  new  leaf  in  the 
history  of  the  English  stage  may  soon  be  turned,  that 
the  art  is  lamentably  low.  That  is  quite  enough ;  for 
the  natural  deduction  of  this  assertion  is  that  dramatic 
criticism  must  be  in  a  similar  state  of  decadence.  Had 
not  Mr.  Lewes  been  trammelled  by  personal  scruples,  he 
might  have  made  some  very  interesting  remarks  on  the 
connection  of  the  drama  and  dramatic  criticism;  he 
might  have  told  whether  the  insufficiency  of  the  latter 
is  caused  by  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  former, 
and  written  a  highly  instructive  essay  on  the  influences 
of  sound,  impartial,  and  elevated  criticism  both  on 
authors  and  players  ;  his  intimate  knowledge  of  French 
and  German  would  have  increased  the  value  of  his 
opinion. 

How  earnest  and  conscientious  is  the  author’s  critical 
estimate  can  be  seen  in  his  first  impressions  of  Salvini, 
when  he  disclaims  the  pretension  of  judging  properly 
the  Italian  tragedian,  because  he  says  he  has  seen  him 
only  twice  in  “  Othello,”  once  in  Soumet’s  vapid  tragedy 
“  The  Gladiator,”  and  twice  in  “  Hamlet.”  It  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  that  one  always  agrees  with  Mr.  Lewes  in  his 
appreciation  of  actors,  sound  as  his  theory  of  act¬ 
ing  is ;  and  wo  will  begin  by  questioning  that  very 
assumption  that  one  must  see  a  dramatic  artist  a 
great  number  of  times  to  form  a  satisfactory  es¬ 
timate  of  his  talent  and  genius.  It  seems  to  us 
that  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  have  assisted  at  (if  Mr. 
Freeman  will  permit  the  expression)  the  presentation  of 
two  such  complex  characters  as  Hamlet  and  Othello,  to 
form  as  nearly  as  possible  an  opinion  of  the  capacity  of 
Salvini,  or  of  an^  other  players  of  his  importance.  It 
is  of  course  quite  impossible  to  pass  judgment  on  a 
piece  of  acting  when  it  only  presents  one  Hmited  feature 
of  the  human  being — that  is,  when  the  artist  can  only 
display  a  part  of  his  histrionic  capacity;  but  in  “  Hamlet  ’’ 
the  actor  has  a  broad  area  for  the  exhibition  of  the 
most  varied  means  of  expression.  That  is  why,  as  Mr. 
Lewes  observes,  no  artist  of  even  ordinair  merit  has  ever 
been  known  wholly  to  fail  in  the  part ;  but  that  is  also 
why  it  is  enough  to  witness  the  performance  of  “Hamlet  ” 
exactly  to  know  what  an  actor  can  or  cannot  do.  We 
will  therefore,  in  spite  of  himself,  take  Mr.  Lewes’s 
flying  judgment  of  Salvini  as  a  definite  one,  and  the 
reader  will  observe  that  it  is  very  judicious  and  impar¬ 
tial.  Mr.  Lewes,  after  criticising  in  detail  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  Hamlet  by  Salvini,  says  that  of  all  the  Ham¬ 
lets  he  has  seen  the  Italian’s  is  the  least  disappointing. 
That  is  probably  because  the  dominant  feature  of  the 
character,  seen  from  a  stage  point  of  view,  is  the 
passion  controlled  by  a  sense  of  duty  ;  and  Mr.  Lewes 
contradicts  himself  in  so  far  as,  after  having  said  what 
he  says  of  Salvini’s  performances,  he  cannot  but  con¬ 
clude  that  an  artist  who  can  give  to  perfection  the  dif¬ 
ferent  pieces  of  magnificent  acting  the  critic  enumerates 
and  describes,  is  capable  of  enacting  any  great  tragic 
part  as  perfectly  as  can  an  artist  of  genial  inspiration. 
Concerning  this  particular  performance,  which  on  the 
whole  has  found  more  detractors  than  apologists,  Mr. 
Lewes  makes  a  very  striking  remark.  Salvini  has  been 
generally  condemned  for  suppressing  the  bitterness  and 
irony  which  form  a  marked  feature  of  Hamlet’s  temper¬ 
ament  ;  and  it  has  naturally  been  inferred  that  he  did 
so  because  that  particular  expression  was  beyond  his 
histrionic  means.  “  The  scene  with  Polonius,  ‘  Words, 
words !  ’  was  so  admirably  given  that  it  deepened 
regret  at  the  mutilation  of  the  text,  which  reduced  this 
aspect  of  Hamlet  to  a  transient  indication.”  This  is  very 
true  ;  the  scene  was  indeed  as  finely  given  as  one  can 
ever  hope  to  see  it  rendered,  and  we  may  conclude  from 
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Zoologist.*  No  man  more  thoroughly  combines  the  double 
character  of  the  practical  sportsman  and  the  theoretical 
naturalist  than  Mr.  Frank  Buckland,  whose  early  train¬ 
ing  taught  him  how  to  use  his  hands  and  his  senses  to 
the  best  advantage,  and  made  the  habit  of  observing, 
note-taking,  and  enquiring  second  nature.  To  this 
highly-gifted  son  of  the  learned  Bridgewater  treatise- 
writer,  few  living  things  seem  ever  to  have  come  amiss,, 
but  woe  betide  the  fate  of  any  living  thing,  crawling  or 
burrowing,  flying  or  swimming,  that  he  is  bent  on 
trapping.  Yet  if  he  is  especially  successful  in  securing 
his  prey,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  is  a  staunch  cham¬ 
pion  for  animal  rights  in  the  matter  of  times  and  seasons, 
and  of  fair  ways  and  means  for  their  pursuit  and  capture.. 
Mr.  Buckland  has  a  keen  relish  for  the  mental  dis¬ 
section  of  monstrosities,  which  must  make  him  some¬ 
what  obnoxious  to  the  whole  race  of  Barnums ;  and  his 
descriptions  of  the  visits  which  he  has  paid  to  popular 
shows,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  he  was  able  to 
analyse  the  component  parts  of  a  mermaid,  a  fossil 
skeleton,  and  other  marvellous  products,  are  probably 
much  more  entertaining  than  the  veritable  exhibitions. 

The  greater  number  of  the  articles  in  this  volume 
have  appeared  in  Land  and  Water  as  Mr.  Buckland’s 
weekly  contribution  to  the  Fishery  and  Natural  History 
section  of  that  periodical,  of  which  he  has  been  joint- 
editor  since  its  origin  in  1866.  It  no  doubt,  as  he 
remarks,  “  is  a  difficult  task  year  after  year  to  find  a 
fresh  subject  for  every  Saturday’s  paper,”  but  most 
men,  we  think,  would  find  it  even  more  difficult  to  com¬ 
pose  and  write  down  their  weekly  articles,  as  he  does, 
while  being  carried  at  express  speed  over  the  length 
and  breadth  of  Britain.  According  to  the  author’s  own 
statement  a  railway  carriage  has  become  to  him  a  most 
a^eeable  studio,  in  which,  while  he  writes  without  fear 
of  being  interrupted,  the  cold  air-bath  invigorates  his 
memory,  and  renovates  his  mental  powers.  His  mastery 
of  the  somewhat  unusual  accomplishment  of  being  able 
to  write  in  a  railway  carriage  as  easily  as  in  a  room, 
enables  him  to  utilise  the  time  spent  in  the  frequent  and 
longjoumeys,  necessitated  in  the  performance  of  his  official 
duties,  as  Inspector  of  Salmon  Fisheries,  in  thirty-eight 
fishery  districts,  from  the  Coquet  in  the  north  to  the  Towey 
in  the  south  ;  and  in  his  “  Log  Book  ”  we  have  evidence 
of  the  perfection  to  which  he  has  carried  his  art  ot 
writing  by  express.  The  papers  are  by  no  means  of 
equal  merit,  and  some  are  so  thin  and  flimsy  in  regard 
to  substance,  that  they  scarcely  seem  worthy  of  iSing 
transferred  from  the  pages  in  which  they  were  originally 
made  to  serve  the  purpose  for  which  they  had  been 
strung  together  ;  but  even  in  these  there  is  a  dash  and 
brightness,  which  put  the  reader  into  good  humour  with 
the  subject  in  spite  of  himself.  Mr.  Buckland  treats, 
moreover,  of  such  a  variety  of  topics,  that  the  man  must 
be  hard  to  please  who  could  not  find  something  to  suit 
his  taste  in  this  “  Log  Book,”  which  contrives  to  impart 
a  good  deal  of  solid  information,  and  not  a  little  whole¬ 
some  advice  in  the  brightest  and  blandest  way,  as  to 
fisheries,  forests,  and  a  variety  of  subjects  which  interest 
people  on  the  double  ground  of  sport  and  profit. 

The  most  important  papers  are  those  which  give  us 
the  history  of  the  seal  fisheries,  the  details  of  which 
have  already  been  made  public  in  a  letter  which  Mr. 
Buckland  addressed  to  the  Times^  March  8,  1875.  The 

reckless  cruelty  with  which  the  animals  are  butchered _ 

the  mothers  being  shot  without  mercy,  or  even  skinned 
alive,  leaving  tens  of  thousands  of  young  ones  to  die  of 
starvation  every  year — is  certainly  the  most  powerful 
argument  that  could  possibly  be  adduced  in  favour  of 
international  and  State  intervention  for  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  close  season  for  fisheries,  which  is  so 
strongly  adyocatcnl  by  Mr.  Buckland.  The  details  of 
the  manner  in  which  seal-fishing  in  Greenland  is  car¬ 
ried  on,  are,  according  to  the  testimony  of  an  expe¬ 
rienced  eye-witness,  “enough  to  make  the  hardest 
hearted  turn  away  with  loathing  and  disgust.”  In  the 
month  of  March  of  last  year,  forty  thousand  of  the 
old  seals  were  killed,  and  probably  as  many 
more  wounded  and  scared  away ;  and  while  this 
massacre  was  going  on,  the  young  ones  were  crawling 


it  that  if  Salvini  missed  an  important  feature  of  Shak- 
speare’s  creation,  it  was  only  because,  having  no  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  play  except  through  the  lamentable  render¬ 
ing  given  at  Drury  Lane,  he  may  very  well  have  ignored 
the  part  which  the  Italian  translator  chose  to  merit.  To 
his  rendering  of  Othello,  the  critic  takes  some 
exception,  but  on  the  whole,  although  he  went  to  the 
theatre  biassed  by  vivid  recollections  of  Edmund  Kean, 
he  came  away  with  the  feeling  that,  as  a  whole,  the 
representation  was  of  more  sustained  excellence  than 
that  of  the  famous  English  tragedian. 

The  name  of  Kean  takes  us  back  to  the  opening 
pages  of  the  book,  which  are  devoted  to  that  great 
actor — the  greatest  Mr.  Lewes  has  ever  seen.  His 
opinion  has  here  less  weight  than  in  more  modern 
artists,  for  he  was  a  mere  boy  when  he  saw  him,  and 
the  impressions  of  childhood  are  the  more  misleading  as 
time  surrounds  them  with  a  mist  of  idealism,  which 
must  necessarily  obscure  the  truth.  Rachel,  whom  of 
course  he  had  better  opportunities  of  studying,  he 
places  beside  Kean  on  the  pinnacle  of  histrionic  per¬ 
fection.  In  his  account  of  Macready,  he  very 
clearly  indicates  the  line  which  separates  genius  from 
talent.  He  is  severe  to  Frederick  Lemaitre,  the 
greatest  French  actor  that  we  have  ever  seen  since 
Talma.  Frederick  was  perhaps  too  much  of  a 
Frenchman  to  be  thoroughly  appreciated  by  Mr.  Lewes, 
who  acknowledges  his  genius,  but  thinks  that  it  was 
vulgar  in  essence.  He  labours  under  the  impression 
produced  by  the  stylo  of  the  parts  Lemaitre  preferred, 
which  would  indeed  convey  the  idea  that  his  taste  was 
not  daintily  directed.  His  eccentricity,  more  than  his 
nature,  was  responsible  for  this  ;  and  he  gave  sufficient 
proofs  that  he  could  be  a  gentleman  in  manner  and 
spirit  on  the  stage  during  his  stay  at  the  Theatre 
Fran9aise.  So  thought  Charles  Dickens,  who  declared 
he  had  seen  Lemaitre  do  the  greatest  things  within  the 
power  of  an  actor. 

We  have  but  little  space  left  to  dwell  on  what  to  us 
is  the  most  instructive  portion  of  Mr.  Lewes’s  volume — 
his  remarks  on  acting,  which  lead  him  to  examine 
Shakspearo  as  an  actor  and  critic.  We  might  take  it 
as  an  undoubted  truth  that  a  great  poet  cannot  be  a 
good  actor,  if  the  assertion  was  not  somewhat  shaken 
by  the  triumph  of  Moliere,  who,  according  to  his  con¬ 
temporaries,  was  the  finest  player  of  his  time.  It  is 
true  that  he  was  a  comedian,  and  that  comedy  is  more 
or  less  within  the  range  of  whoever  has  finesse,  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  a  tolerable  stage  presence.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  a  great  dramatist  must  be  a  great  judge  of 
acting,  and  there  is  abundant  proof  in  Shakspeare  that 
ho  was  a  matchless  critic.  However,  to  generalise  on 
such  a  topic  is  risky.  Mr.  Lewes’  remarks  are  admirable 
when  he  discusses  the  requisite  frame  of  mind  in 
which  an  actor  should  play  his  part.  With  all  keen  and 
experienced  judges,  he  thinks  that  an  actor  who  cannot 
command  himself  so  as  not  to  feel  what  ho  expresses 
is  no  actor  at  all.  This  will  appear  a  paradox  ;  for  how 
can  the  artist  adequately  interpret  that  which  he  does 
not  understand  ?  Great  acting  consists  in  feeling 
during  perusal  of  a  part,  not  in  the  course  of  the  imper¬ 
sonations  ;  thus  in  abjuring  all  emotion,  and,  so  to 
speak,  in  constructing  an  artificial  mould  of  the  cha¬ 
racter.  C.  B. 


LOG-BOOK  OF  A  FISHERMAN. 

Loq-Book  of  a  Fisherman  and  Zoologist.  By  Frank  Buckland, 
M.A.,  late  Student  of  Cbriet  Church,  Ozon,  Inspector  of  Salmon 
Fisheries  for  England  and  Wales,  &c.  London :  Chapman 
and  Rail.  1875. 

“  Yon  man  kens  a’  the  fishes  ’at  ever  swam  i’  the 
sea,  and  a’  the  fules  ’at  ever  rose  i’  the  air !  Aye  !  but 
his  knowledge  is  mairvellous !  ”  This  exclamation, 
which  a  fisher-boy  in  a  Scotch  seaport  town  was  heard 
to  utter  in  reference  to  an  amateur  naturalist,  whose 
unexpected  acquaintance  with  the  local  fauna  had 
excit^  his  wonder,  might  be  aptly  applied  to  the  ver¬ 
satile  author  of  the  numerous  papers — learned,  enter- 
tiiining,  sarcastic,  or  grave — which  are  collected  together 
under  the  title  of  the  *  Log-Book  of  a  Fisherman  and 
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over  and  over  their  dead  mothers,  red  with  their  blood, 
and  poking  with  their  noses,  trying  to  suck  the  car¬ 
cases,  their  eyes  starting  out  of  their  sockets,  and  their 
bodies  gradually  dwindling  away  from  want  of  food  till 
they  seemed  little  more  than  huge  heads  dragging 
themselves  along  the  ice.  The  noise,  which  the  poor 
things  make  while  starving  to  death,  is  said  to  be  only 
comparable  to  the  din  of  four  or  five  hundred  thousand 
babies,  all  crying  at  once  at  the  pitch  of  their  voices. 
Sometimes  the  returns,  by  a  single  vessel,  for  one  season’s 
participation  in  these  colossal  butcheries  are  23,000  seals, 
yielding  270  tons  of  oil,  valued  at  about  14,000Z.  It  is 
quite  obvious,  therefore,  that  whatever  seope  seal-fishing 
may  present  for  the  benevolent  action  of  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  and  however 
strongly  it  may  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  the  vivisec¬ 
tion  alarmists,  it  will  require  something  stronger  than 
moral  suasion  to  put  a  stop  to  such  a  remunerative  way 
of  passing  a  month  in  the  Arctic  Seas. 

Ladies  will  be  happy  to  find,  when  they  turn  to  !Mr. 
Buckland’s  chapter  on  the  “  Habits  of  the  Fur  Seal,” 
that,  thanks  to  the  politic  care  taken  by  the  Russian  Fur 
Company  in  the  preservation  of  these  animals,  no  qualms 
of  conscience  need  be  felt  in  wearing  their  much  valued 
skins.  Excepting  in  the  cruel  irony  of  driving  the 
unhappy  three-years-old  males,  whose  fur  is  the  most 
esteemed,  a  distance  of  six  or  seven  miles  from  the 
shore  to  the  salt-house  before  they  are  killed,  in  order 
that  they  may  carry  their  own  skins  to  the  edge  of  the 
salting-troughs,  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  against  the 
methods  employed  in  the  killing  of  these  beautiful 
creatures.  At  the  Prybilolf  Islands  the  culture  of  the 
fur  seal  is  prosecuted  in  accordance  with  a  well-ordered 
system ;  no  indiscriminate  slaughter  is  allow’ed,  and 
the  result  is  that,  although  100,000  animals  are 
killed  every  year,  “  there  seem,”  in  the  opinion  of 
the  agents  of  the  Company,  “to  be  just  as  many 
seals  as  ever.”  There  is  no  country  in  the 
world  where  sealskins  are  so  much  in  demand,  or 
where  they  are  so  w^ell  prepared  and  dyed,  as  in 
England.  But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
this  very  perfection  in  the  processes  of  manipulation 
facilitates  fi^ud,  and  that  the  skins  of  other  animals,  to 
which  an  apparently  genuine  tint  has  been  imparted,  are 
constantly  being  palmed  off  in  London  and  elsewhere  on 
unwary  purchasers,  as  true  sealskins. 

If  Russian  traders  exhibit  prudence  and  mercy  in  the 
management  of  the  animals  from  which  they  derive 
their  profits,  the  same  can  certainly  not  be  said,  without 
reservation,  of  our  own  countrymen.  At  Great  Grimsby 
it  is  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  the  decks  of  boats,  when 
cod  is  being  killed  for  the  markets,  milk  white  with 
spawn.  At  the  same  port — which,  we  are  told,  sent  off 
36,300  tons  of  fish  last  year,  and  where  the  value  of 
the  fish  sold  in  one  year  is  sometimes  over  544,000/. — 
it  would  bo  well  if  a  stop  were  put  to  the  way  in  which 
cod  are  tied  by  the  tail  to  ropes,  like  strings  of  onions  ; 
or  are  kept  jammed  together  in  perforated  boxes,  which 
float  about  the  docks  till  it  suits  the  interests  of  the 
owners  to  sell  the  survivors  in  this  piscine  Black  Hole. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  Mr.  Buckland — who, 
by  the  way,  seems  anxious  it  should  bo  clearly  under¬ 
stood  that  he  is  not  a  disciple  of  Darwin  or  the  Develop¬ 
ment  theory — has  given  us  innumerable  bits  of  interesting 
information  in  regard  to  the  instincts  and  habits  of 
animals  of  all  kinds  and  sizes,  from  the  great  pachy¬ 
derms  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  to  the  diminutive 
fauna  of  our  own  hedgerows.  His  stories  are  alike 
pathetic  and  humorous,  whether  he  speaks  of  Jemmy, 
the  walrus ;  Jenny,  the  Andaman  monkey,  who  smokes 
her  pipe  and  takes  her  glass  like  any  Forecastle  Jack ; 
of  Tiny  and  Hag,  monkey-members  of  Mr.  Buckland’s 
household,  who  always  dress  like  two  sisters  ;  of  Puss, 
the  blind  man’s  dog,  for  whom  the  author  raised  a  fund 
of  40/.,  or  other  similarly  interesting  individuals.  Equally 
animated  is  his  account  of  “snaking”  in  the  country,  for 
the  perfect  enjoyment  of  which  he  recommends  his  friends 
to  interview  Virgil  in  the  open,  his  own  remembrance  of 
former  hidings  and  floggings  having  long  since  given  place 
to  a  feeling  of  love  for  the  old  Mantuan,  who  understood 


the  country  so  well.  The  author’s  narrative  of  the  capital 
sport  he  enjoyed  in  netting  the  fish  in  the  Serpentine, 
when  he  drove  on  a  jolting  water-cart  among  the  smart 
carriages  of  the  Row,  might  be  commended  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  fine  young  gentlemen  about  town,  who  would 
care  to  try  a  new  mode  of  locomotion  and  sport  in  the 
Park.  And  similarly,  before  we  close  this  inadequate 
notice  of  Mr.  Buckland’s  most  entertaining  contribution 
to  popular  natural  history,  we  would  suggest  that  some 
artists  might  profit  by  the  lessons  which  ho  inculcates  in 
describing  the  result  of  a  visit  to  the  Royal  Academy  in 
1872,  when  he  tried  how  far  the  pictures  were  able  to 
tell  their  own  story. 


THE  EPIGRAMMATISTS. 

The  Epigrammatists.  By  the  Bev.  Henry  Philip  Dodd.  Second 
Edition.  London  :  G.  Bell  and  Sous. 

Mr.  Dodd’s  ably-compiled  and  very  useful  volume 
claims  a  separate  notice  for  its  second  edition  on  the 
ground  of  the  important  additions  which  he  makes  in  it. 
A  supplement  of  nearly  one  hundred  pages  contains  so 
much  that  is  of  great  interest  that  was  previously 
omitted,  that  it  gives  the  book  quite  a  new  aspect.  In 
preparing  a  w’ork  of  this  kind  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
overlooking  something  or  other  that  should  be  remem¬ 
bered,  and  considering  the  scope  and  width  of  Mr. 
Dodd’s  design,  it  was  singular  how  little  he  omitted 
that  w’as  essential.  In  the  present  edition,  of  course, 
>ve  miss  still  less.  The  poems  of  Suckling  and  Sedley, 
though  always  welcome,  are  less  in  place  in  a  book  of 
epigrams  than  in  one  of  vers  de  sociele.  More  thoroughly 
to  the  point  is  the  introduction  of  that  famous  quatrain 
satirising  the  inaction  of  the  leaders  of  the  Walcheren 
expedition : — 

Lord  Chatham  with  his  sword  undrawn, 

Stood  waiting  for  Sir  Richard  Strachan  ; 

Sir  Richard,  eager  to  get  at  ’em, 

Stood  waiting — but  for  what? — Lord  Chatham  ! 

which  appears  to  be  the  production  of  an  otherwise 
entirely  forgotten  Joseph  Jekyll.  Canning’s  reply  to 
the  caricature  of  Harrow  outweighing  Eton  is  welcome, 
and  so  is  Theodore  Hook’s  impertinent  fun  about  the 
“Prometheus  Unbound.”  This  latter  author  might 
with  advantage  have  been  laid  under  heavier  contribu¬ 
tion.  At  last  Walter  Savage  Landor,  the  man  of  all 
moderns  who  comes  neai’cst  to  the  delicate  crispness 
and  airiness  of  the  Greek  epigrammatists,  finds  his 
place  in  the  collection.  Thirteen  jewelled  pieces  are 
not  to  be  overlooked  in  our  expression  of  gratitude,  yet 
from  such  a  man  as  Landor  Mr.  Dodd  would  have  done 
well  to  quote  even  more  copiously.  We  have  mentioned 
the  best  things  that  adorn  his  supplement,  to  which, 
however,  we  must  add  an  exceedingly  useful  index  of 
first  lines  of  all  the  epigrams  quoted. 

The  best  compliment  that  can  be  paid  to  such  a  work 
of  laboured  compilation  as  this  is  perhaps  to  set  care¬ 
fully  to  work  to  discover  in  what  way  its  already  valu¬ 
able  pages  may  be  rendered  in  a  future  edition  even 
more  valuable  still.  Mr.  Dodd  refers  so  graciously  in 
his  preface  to  the  help  he  has  received  from  suggestions 
made  by  his  reviewers  that  we  feel  sure  he  will  not 
resent  a  few  remarks  concerning  omissions  and  com¬ 
missions.  In  the  first  place,  we  confess  ourselves 
dissatisfied  with  the  translations  given  from  the  Greek 
Anthology.  In  many  cases  they  are  inaccurately 
translated,  in  most  cases  they  are  so  prosy  that  all  the 
charm  of  the  original  has  evaporated.  Is  it  possible 
that  Mr.  Dodd  does  not  know  the  two  best  volumes  of 
translations  from  the  Anthology  which  have  appeared 
in  English — the  ‘  lonica  ’  of  an  anonymous  author,  and 
the  ‘  fdylls  and  Epigrams  ’  of  Mr.  Richard  Garnett  ? 
Of  these  two  little  books  Mr.  Garnett’s  is  the  more 
copious  and  on  the  highest  level  of  excellence,  but  there 
are  one  or  two  pieces  in  the  *  lonica  that  trunscend 
all  praise,  and  approach  the  divine  beauty  of  the  fault¬ 
less  originals.  We  have  not  space  to  compare  the 
epigrams  individually  here  ;  suffice  to  say  that  all  those 
which  Mr.  Garnett  has  translated,  and  which  are  quoted 
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One  more — this  time  a  less  familiar  quotation  from  the 
same  great  poet : — 

The  dajs  of  our  yoath  are  not  over  while  sadness 
Chills  never,  and  seldom  o’ershadows,  the  heart ; 

While  Friendship  is  crowning  the  banquet  of  Gladness, 

And  bids  us  be  seated  and  offers  us  part ; 

While  the  swift-spoken  ‘when  ?  and  the  slowly-breath'd  huth  / 
Make  ns  half  love  the  maiden  and  half  hate  the  lover, 

And  feel,  too,  what  is  or  what  should  be  a  blush, — 

Believe  me,  the  days  of  our  youth  are  not  over  1 

Byron,  by  dint  of  sheer  recklessness  and  audacity, 
produced  now  and  then  an  admirable  epigram.  We 
miss  the  epitaph  for  WiUiam  Pitt ; — 

With  death  doomed  to  grapple 
Beneath  this  cold  slab,  he 
Who  lied  in  the  Chapel 
Now  lies  in  the  Abbey. 

Not  less  savage,  but  more  comprehensive,  is 
Cleveland’s  contribution  to  the  civil  war  satires  against 
the  Scotch. 

Had  Cain  been  Scot,  God  wonld  have  changed  his  doom ; 

Not  forced  him  wander,  but  confined  him  home. 

Sir  William  Jones  should  have  been  laid  under  con¬ 
tribution  for  his 

Seven  hours  to  work,  to  soothing  slumber  seven, 

Ten  to  the  world  allot,  and  all  to  heaven. 

We  will  close  our  supplement  to  Mr.  Dodd’s  supple¬ 
ment  with  that  exquisite  little  poem  in  which  Coleridge 
rivals  Antipater  or  Callimachus  in  grace,  and  surpasses 
them  in  pathos : — 

Where  is  the  grave  of  Sir  Arthur  O'Kellyn  ? 

Where  may  the  grave  of  that  good  man  be  ? 

By  the  side  of  a  spring  on  the  breast  of  Helvellyn, 

Under  the  twigs  of  a  young  birch  tree ! 

The  oak  that  in  summer  was  sweet  to  hear. 

And  rustled  its  leaves  in  the  fall  of  the  year. 

And  whistled  and  roared  in  the  winter  alone, 

Is  gone, — and  the  birch  in  its  stead  is  grown ; 

The  Knight’s  bones  are  dust. 

And  his  good  sword  rust ; — 

His  soul  is  with  the  saints,  1  trust. 

Our  carping  done,  wo  have  but  to  recommend  all 
curious  readers  to  Mr.  Dodd’s  comprehensive  and 
delightful  pages. 


by  Mr.  Dodd  in  the  versions  of  Bland,  Shepherd,  Mac- 
gregor,  and  the  rest,  are,  as  far  as  we  have  had  space 
to  collate  them,  infinitely  more  truly  and  more  poetically 
rendered  by  the  first-mentioned  author. 

Again,  in  quoting  from  the  few  poems,  full  of  desire 
and  passionate  regret,  that  bind  themselves  so  myste¬ 
riously  to  the  otherwise  serene  memory  of  Plato,  how 
was  it  possible  for  our  author  to  neglect  to  give  Shelley’s 
rendering  ? — 

Thou  wert  the  moming-star  among  the  living, 

Kre  thy  fair  light  had  fled  ; — 

Now,  having  died,  thou  art  as  Heepeme,  giving 
New  splendour  to  the  dead. 

This  was  a  peculiar  favourite  with  Shelley,  and  he 
quotes  it  in  the  original  as  a  motto  to  his  “  Adonais,” 
that  magnificent  elegy,  in  which  he  expands  the  same 
thought  in  a  succession  of  brilliant  reveries,  applying  all 
the  homage  to  the  soul  of  Keats.  The  history  of  the 
Greek  Anthology  is  very  sparsely  and  not  very  accu- 
rately  given  in  the  historical  introduction.  It  would 
have  b^n  better  in  a  work  of  this  kind  to  dwell  at 
some  length  on  the  gradual  growth,  long  disappearance, 
and  final  rediscovery  of  the  Anthology  as  we  now  have 
it  than  to  devote  so  much  space  to  Martial,  who,  with 
all  his  wonderful  gifts,  owed  as  much  to  his  Greek 
predecessors  as  the  Latin  pastoral  writers  to  Theocritus, 
and  who  was  no  more  original,  in  the  highest  sense, 
than  they  were.  Indeed,  considering  the  present  bulk 
of  the  volume,  the  introduction  might  have  been  en¬ 
larged  with  great  advantage.  The  epigrams  are  quite 
numerous  enough,  but  their  history  is  a  little  too  scanty. 
Something  might  have  been  taken  from  the  body  to 
adorn  the  head. 

In  coming  down  to  the  medimval  epigrammists  Mr. 
Dodd  reaches  a  point  where  few  general  scholars  can 
hope  to  follow  him.  Some  of  the  poets  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance  become  less  strange  to  us  when  they  doflf  the 
robes  of  their  Laiinity ;  Henricus  Stephanas  loses  his 
recondito  appearance  when  we  recollect  him  as  Henri 
Estienne,  and  wo  recognise  with  difficulty  in  Joachimus 
Bellaius  the  familiar  and  friendly  face  of  Joachim  Du 
Bellay.  The  French  and  Italian  epigrams  of  the 
mediseval  writers  who  also  composed  in  Latin  and 
Greek  have  been  very  sparsely  quoted  by  Mr.  Dodd,  or 
not  at  all,  the  fact  being  that  these  are  yet  hardly  known 
in  England.  The  works  of  Sannazaro,  let  us  say,  or  of 
Du  Bartas,  are  scarcely  familiar  even  by  name  to  well- 
read  Englishmen  of  our  day,  and  yet  the  one  was  cer¬ 
tainly  the  most  admired  poet  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  the  other  scarcely  less  so  of  the  sixteenth.  In  the 
matter  of  modern  non-English  epigrams,  however,  Mr. 
Dodd  is  universally  weak  ;  of  Voltaire  himself  he  gives 
us  but  four  slight  examples. 

In  considering  the  modem  English  poets — and  these 
are  really  of  the  most  importance  in  a  collection  wholly 
printed  in  our  own  language — wo  find  the  omissions  few 
and  generally  unimportant.  Yet  wo  search  in  vain  for 
Pope’s  famous  epigram  on  the  feuds  about  Handel  and 
Bononcini : — 

Strange !  all  this  difference  should  be 
Twiit  Tweedle-c^u/n  and  Tweedle-(/rc  / 

By  the  way,  the  couplet  quoted  on  page  109  was  not 
applied  by  Pope  to  Lord  Coningsby  originally,  nor  by 
Swift  at  all  to  Francis  Chartres,  but  by  Pope  first  to 
the  lait/ei't  then  by  adaptation  to  Lord  Coningsby. 
Blake,  the  popular  poet  of  the  moment  with  us,  wrote 
many  epigrams,  but  even  his  wildest  votary  would 
hardly  desire  their  reproduction  in  such  a  collection  as 
this.  Not  so  with  another  great  man,  who  has  been 
slow  in  attaining  the  goodwill  of  the  masses — Walter 
Savage  Landor— whose  admirable  epigrams  breathe  the 
full  perfume  of  the  graver  sections  of  the  Anthology. 
Landor  is  fairly  well  represented  here,  but  might  with 
^vantage  figure  more  prominently.  This,  for  instance, 
is  beyond  praise 

There  ii  a  mountain  and  a  wood  between  us. 

Where  the  lone  shepherd  and  late  bird  have  seen  us 
Morning  and  noon  and  eventide  repass. 

Between  us  now  the  mountain  and  the  wood 
Seem  standing  darker  than  last  year  they  stood, 

And  say  we  must  not  cross,  alas  1  alas ! 
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NOTES  ON  THE  MAGAZINES. 

The  "  Review  of  the  Session  ”  in  JBlacktoood  makes  the  best 
of  a  bad  case,  and  how  bad  that  is  may  be  judged  from  the  fact 
that  the  writer  is  obliged  to  put  the  Peace  Preservation  Act  in 
the  foreground  as  the  great  legislative  achievement  of  the 
session,  and  to  compare  it  as  **  a  message  of  peace  and  concilia¬ 
tion  ”  with  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Irish  measures,  very  much  to  the 
dis^vanta^  of  the  latter.  Blackwood  advances  a  strange 
claim  for  its  party  when  it  says  that  Mr.  Disraeli’s  is  **  the 
only  Government,  having  regard  to  the  bitterness  produced  by 
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recent  explanations  and  pamphlets^  which  is  capable  of  con*  Roman  Catholics  into  two  sections,  one  of  sincere  and  narrow* 
ciliating  the  Irish  people.  A  Government  cannot  be  said  to  minded  bigots,  and  the  other  of  professed  sceptics, 
have  a  very  strong  position  when  it  can  establish  no  better 

pretension  to  office  than  that  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  has  The  Magazines  are  often  a  clearer  index  than  the  daily  and 
80  offended  a  section  of  his  party  that  he  cannot  come  back  to  the  weekly  papers  to  the  master  currents  of  popular  interest, 
power.  It  is  perhaps  premature  for  the  Conservative  party  and  this  month  the  amount  of  space  given  to  i^tem  affairs  is 


thus  to  kick  up  their  heels  in  security,  feeling  that  they  can  do 
what  they  like  because  Mr.  Gladstone  has  made  office  an  im¬ 
possibility  to  the  Liberals.  The  article  in  Blackwood  has 
apparently  been  written  before  the  abandonment  of  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Bill,  although  the  writer,  when  he  speaks 
of  it  as  being  ‘‘  so  far  matured  as  to  ensure  legislation  early 
next  vear,”  would  seem  to  have  had  an  inkling  of  the  intention 
to  withdraw  it.  Nothing  could  show  more  pointedly  the 
danger  of  assuming  that  a  session  is  ended  till  it  has  been  for¬ 
mally  prorogued.  If  Blackwood  had  restrained  its  “  exultation 
at  Conservative  reascendancy  ”  for  another  fortnight,  it  might 
have  been  less  disposed  to  boast  of  the  removal  of  that 
incubus  of  outside  domination  which  at  the  close  of  the  late 
Government  menaced  public  tranquillity  and  the  self-respect  of 
society.”  There  never  was  a  Government  so  meekly  open  to 
domination,  inside  and  outside,  as  the  present.  Its  policy  is  to 
invite  domination.  When  Blacktoood  says  that  “  Conservative 
ascendancy  means  that  the  country  is  under  the  guidance  of 
responsible  and  experienced  statesmen,  and  that  the  domination 
of  leagues  and  demagogues  is  thoroughly  in  abeyance,”  it 
ignores  a  good  many  facts  which  are  still  fresh  in  the  recollec¬ 
tion  of  the  public.  The  only  real  point  that  it  makes  against 
the  front  Opposition  Bench  is  that  none  of  them,  except  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  Mr.  Forster,  have  ever  had  the  conduct  of  a 
Bill  through  the  House.  But  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  proofs 
of  legislative  capacity  which  have  been  shown  by  Mr.  Disraeli’s 
lieutenants  in  the  exercise  of  the  opportunities  with  which  he 
has  so  kindly  furnished  them  have  been  of  a  nature  to  secure 
public  confidence. 

A  writer  in  the  Gentleman'a  Magasinef  who  signs  himself 
*‘An  Irish  Catholic”  (which  the  editor  certifies  to  be  a 
genuine  signature),  makes  a  very  serious  charge  against  the 
Roman  Catholic  laity  in  Ireland.  He  contends  that  while 
Ultramontanism  has  acquired  an  ascendancy  among  the  Irish 
priests,  and  has  been  steadily  working  to  isolate  the  Catholic 
population  from  the  Protestant,  using  its  authoritv  against 
mixed  marriages  and  mixed  education,  the  educated  laity  re¬ 
main  Irishmen  in  the  first  place  and  Ultramontanes  in  the 
second,  if  they  only  had  the  courage  to  speak  their  minds. 
Not  only  do  the  laity  not  speak  their  minds,  but  they 
deliberately  lend  their  names  and  influence  to  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  views  which  in  their  hearts  they  condemn.  On  the 
subject  of  mixed  education  in  particular,  “An  Irish  Catholic  ”  - 
is  very  decided  in  his  charge  of  insincerity.  He  supports  his 
accusation  chiefly  on  his  own  private  knowledge  of  Irish 
society,  but  he  appeals  in  confirmation  to  the  failure  of  the 
Catholic  University.  It  is  quite  clear,  he  says,  that  wherever 
Irishmeu  educate  their  sons,  it  is  not  at  that  school.  Of  the 
double-dealing  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  and  the 
humorous  candour  with  which  they  avow  it  in  private,  the 
W'riter  gives  some  amusing  instances  : — 

We  have  Roman  Catholic  candidates  for  the  Legislature  univer¬ 
sally  joining  in  the  cry  for  denominational  education  ;  lay  speeches 
and  resolutions  in  its  favour,  and  so  on.  But  to  one  who  under¬ 
stands  Irish  society  all  this  counts  for  nothing.  No  men  living 
lack  so  much  “  the  courage  of  their  opinions  ”  as  the  middle  and 
upper  classes  of  Irish  Roman  Catholics.  I  recollect  one,  an  Irish 
baronet,  saying  to  myself,  in  the  writing  room  of  a  Dublin  club, 
where  some  half-dozen  men  were  bantering  me  about  my  very 
strong  public  expression  of  sentiments  at  variance  with  those  of  the 
Ultramontane  party,  on  an  important  question  :  By  Jove,  the  only 

difference  between - and  us  is  that  he  has  the  courage  to  say 

what  he  thinks  and  we  have  not.  And  we  should  be  ashamed  of 
ourselves  for  it !  ”  Men  of  high  position  and  great  influence  have 
frequently  complained  bitterly  to  me  of  the  hostility  to  united  edu¬ 
cation,  and  said  that  if  things  went  on  as  they  were  going 
ecclesiastical  domination  would  become  unendurable.  A  fortnight 
later  they  have  attended  meetings  for  denominational  education,  and 
have  proposed  resolutions  to  the  effect  that  they  could  have  no  con¬ 
fidence  in  any  system  of  public  instruction  which  was  not  under 
the  supervision  and  control  of  their  revered  hierarchy  and  venerated 
clergy,  and  in  institutions  in  which  the  faith  of  Catholic  students 
would  not  be  endangered  by  association  with  youths  of  a  different 
creed  !  1  have  expressed  to  them  my  astonishment  at  such  con¬ 
duct ;  and  the  answer  has  been — “What  is  a  man  to  do?  If  he 
refuses  to  join  in  this  sort  of  thing,  all  the  ignorant  prejudice  of  the 
country  is  excited  against  him.  Besides,  he  never  hears  the  end  of 
it  from  his  wife.  There  was  So-and-so,  who  at  the  last  collection 
for  the  Catholic  University  put  a  threepenny-bit  ostentatiously  on 
the  plate,  to  show  his  repudiation  of  the  whole  .businees ;  and  yet  | 
his  name  was  at  the  head  of  the  requisition ! 


veiy  remarkable.  Two  series  of  papers,  Mr.  Grant  Duff’s 
“  Notes  of  an  Indian  J oume^  ”  in  the  Contemporary  Review, 
and  Mr.  J.  Routledge’s  “  Indian  Notes  ”in  Macmdlan,  should 
help  greaUy  to  diffuse  clear  ideas  regarding  the  nature  of  the 
Indian  soil  and  climate,  the  life  of  the  natives,  and  the  life  of 
Englishmen  among  them.  The  chief  feature  in  the  present 
instalment  of  Mr.  Grant  DuflTs  “  Notes,”  is  a  visit  to  the 
frontier  lines  of  our  Empire  at  Peshawur,  where  with  pome¬ 
granates  from  Candahar,  prunes  from  Bokhara,  a  rug  from 
Khorassan,  a  greatcoat  made  in  Cabul,  and  Russian  tea-cups 
that  had  come  down  from  Khyber,  the  traveller  might  well 
feel  himself  “at  the  end  of  the  world.”  In  these  routes  Mr. 
Grant  Duff  has  been  studiously  avoiding  the  direct  treatment 
of  political  questions ;  but  the  Central  Asia  question,  for  which 
he  desiderates  the  “more  accurate ,if  less  convenient”  epithet 
of  the  Russo-Anglo,  Turco-Egypto,  Perso-Indo,  Afghan- 
Uzbek  question,  was  so  much  in  the  air  at  Peshawur  that  he 
could  not  easily  avoid  all  reference  to  it.  General  Wilson 
made  a  review  for  his  visitors  of  the  mixed  forces  which  form 
the  Peshawur  brigade,  and  the  sight  of  the  troops  on  **  the 
grandest  parade-ground  in  the  whole  of  the  Empire,  as  the 
Phoenix  Park  in  Dublin  is  perhaps  the  prettiest,’’  suggested 
some  lines  from  the  “  Siege  of  Corinth,’’  but  raised  alira  the 
question  of  the  use  that  might  be  made  of  the  mixed  array  in 
a  certain  contingency. 

It  was  a  striking  sight,  and  none  the  less  striking  because  one 
knew  that  the  men  before  us,  and  those  who  were  lying  behind  them, 
on  the  road  along  which  we  have  come,  could  walk  over  anything 
and  everything  between  this  and  the  Syr  Daria.  I  yield,  I  trust, 
to  no  British  politician  in  pacific,  and,  indeed,  in  warm  friendly 
feelings  towards  Russia,  but  I  am  all  the  freer  to  indulge  those 
I  feelings,  because  1  well  know  that  so  far  from  having  any  cause  to 
fear  her  aggression  we  could,  if  need  were,  which  God  forbid !  make 
her  position  in  Central  Asia  wholly  intolerable.  When  will  people 
learn  that,  as  I  have  said  before,  our  difficulty  is  not  in  governing 
India  but  in  governing  it  welll  We  are  strong  enough  now  to  try 
to  govern  it  well,  and  are  doing  so.  If  we  were  weaker,  we  might 
be  tempted  to  conciliate  the  violent  and  turbulent  classes  by  a  war¬ 
like  policy.  If  we  thought  a  warlike  policy  a  right  or  wise  one,  we 
could  occupy  all  Afghanistan,  and  hold  it  with  the  greatest  ease. 
Let  no  one  dream,  misled  by  the  fiasco  of  Lord  Auckland,  that 
there  is  any  doubt  about  that.  But  what  good  would  or  could  come 
to  us  from  so  doing — from  annexing  new  expenses  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  without  any  new  advantage. 

The  mere  language  of  the  Afghans,  which  Mr.  Grant  Duff 
describes  as  being  “  as  much  harsher  than  German  as  German 
is  harsher  than  Italian,”  ought  to  frighten  us  from  any 
attempt  at  annexation.  The  look  of  the  Khyberees  as  they 
came  in  to  Peshawur  to  trade  with  “  their  wretched  little 
merchandise,  on  wretched  little  bullocks,”  and  their  hard- 
featured  women,  who  looked  as  if  they  never  had  had  a  luxury 
in  their  lives,  would  not  appear  to  be  calculated  to  raise  our 
pride  in  the  triumphs  every  now  and  then  reported  from  the 
frontier. 

And  so  I  cantered  back,  by  no  means  more  inclined  than  I  was 
when  I  considered  the  question  at  the  India  Office  towards  a 
“  blood  and  iron  ”  policy  with  these  poor  devils,  though  some  per¬ 
sons,  who  ought  to  have  had  better  information,  talked  the  other 
day  of  another  frontier  raid,  because  a  blockhead  of  a  soldier, 
wandering  helplessly  after  dinner,  had  been  carried  off  over  the 
frontier — and  this,  though  the  Warden  of  the  Marches  sent  him 
back,  without  our  paying  a  penny,  and  the  villagers  came  in  and 
offered  to  raze  the  houses  of  the  vagabonds  who  had  been  concerned 
in  the  outrage.  The  man  was  brought  to  Peshawur,  and  very 
deservedly  put  under  arrest  by  bis  Colonel  for  being  absent  witbont 
leave;  but  the  frontier  is  a  long  way  off,  while  a  sensational  story 
is  easily  manufactured,  and  pays  cent,  per  cent. 


In  the  able  and  brilliant  article  in  the  FortmgMy  Review,  on 
“The  Inheritance  of  the  Great  Mogul,”  Sir  Rutherford 
Alcock  discusses  the  Central  Asian  question  with  a  compre¬ 
hensiveness  of  view  worthy  of  the  complex  name  which  Mr. 
Grant  Duff  proposes.  It  is  nominally  “  from  a  Mongolian 
point  of  view  ”  that  Sir  R.  Alcock  discusses  a  question  with 
which  his  diplomatic  experience  and  knowledge  of  affairs  so 
well  qualify  him  to  deal ;  but  his  scope  is  so  wide  and 
ranging  that  it  might  fairly  be  called  cosmopolitan.  As  his 
principe  of  inquiry  in  such  matters,  he  quotes  a  lively  con¬ 
versation  between  the  Count  d’Aranda  and  Count  de  Mgur, 
in  wMch  the  elder  diplomatist  conveyed  to  the  younger  the 
whole  art  of  politics  m  one  lesson.  “The  end  of  political 


This,  the  writer  explidns,  applies  to  the  older  generation  of  study  is  to  know  the  strength,  the  means,  the  interests,  right^ 
Catholics.  Among  the  younger  generation  a  state  of  things  fears,  and  hopes  of  aU  the  different  powers.”  Applying  this 
is  growing  up  very  similar  to  what  exists  in  Belgium.  The  principle  to  Russia,  Sir  Rutherford  asks  whether  the  present 
stnogent  discipline  of  the  Ultramontanes  is  rapi^y  dividing  possessions  of  the  Russian  Empire  are  attractive  places  oi 
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second  instalment  proves  How  unfair  it  often  is  to  estimate  a 
part  by  the  whole.  This  month  Mr.  Routledge  shows  that  his 
pessimism  is  not  of  the  hopeless  sort,  but  of  the  sort  which  con¬ 
siders  it  healthiest  to  face  the  worst  and  to  guard  against  the 
danger  of  false  security.  He  has  some  sensible  remarks  in 
comparing  English  domination  with  former  Indian  rules. 

How  we  blundered  into  empire,  while  France  with  her  perfect 
theories  and  scientific  plans  failed,  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  history; 
but  we  won,  and  occupy  at  this  moment  the  places  and  wield  the 
power  of  distinguish^  monarchs  and  administrators.  We  have 
one  advantage  over  our  predecessors  in  the  fact  that  if  we  lose  a 
great  man  we  can  at  once  replace  him  without  either  an  elective 
franchise  or  war.  The  people  were  amazed  at  the  way  in  which,  on 
Lord  Mayo’s  sad  death,  his  place  was  immediately  filled,  without 
noise  or  parade,  but  with  a  firmness  not  to  be  mistaken  tor  fear.  If 
a  ruler  of  earlier  days  had  died  by  assassination,  no  such  demeanonr 
would  have  been  possible.  When  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan  dies 
there  will  almost  certainly  be  war  to  the  knife,  ilis  brave  son 
Yakoob  and  his  brave  nephew  Ibihman  will  be  in  the  field,  defying 
both  the  selected  youngest  son  and  the  ignored  oldest  one — Ibihman 
probably  w’ith  Russian  help,  almost  certainly  with  Russian  con¬ 
nivance,  for  the  recovery  of  what,  by  a  law  of  primogeniture, 
would  have  been  his  patrimony.  Here  we  have  the  vantage 
ground.  We  have  for  our  guidance  a  history  as  clear  for  all  pur¬ 
poses  of  statesmanship  as  a  limpid  brook.  We  can  see  the  causes 
of  failure  and  the  causes  of  success.  If  seeing  means  learning, 
and  learning  wisdom  in  policy  and  action,  net  only  will  our  raj 
long  remain,  but  India  will  wish  it  to  remain. 

In  this  month’s  paper,  however,  Mr.  Routledge  deals  more 
with  social  life  than  with  general  political  g^uestions.  Here  is 
an  account  of  the  air  of  mystery  in  an  Indian  market,  and  of 
the  native  love  for  secresy  generally  : — 

Many  of  the  sellers  were  also  cultivators,  brought  together  from 
all  parts  of  India  by  the  attraction  of  trade,  silent  or  voluble  at  the 
right  time,  skilled  hereditary  traders.  The  market  has  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  great  mystery.  Often  the  purchases  are  made,  with¬ 
out  a  word,  by  some  extraordinary  manipulation  of  terms  with  the 
hands,  behind  the  backs  of  seller  and  buyer,  no  bystander  knowing 
in  the  legist  what  is  transpiring.  Like  everything  else  in  India  the 
charm  of  secrecy  underlies  and  pervades  all  business  transactions. 
As  one  instance  of  this  love  for  what  is  secret,  freemasons  may  be 
pleased  to  know  that  when  other  buildings  in  Cawnpore  were  pil¬ 
laged  or  destroyed  during  the  Mutiny,  the  masonic  lodge  was  spared. 
It  was  secret,  and  hence  holy.  A  man’s  daily  muntra,  or  prayer, 
his  especial  god,  his  books,  his  sacred  language,  his  occupation,  his 
household,  the  name  of  his  wife,  are  secret.  The  young  Brahmin 
has  his  especial  teacher,  a  father  confessor  who  goes  to  the  very 
marrow  of  the  young  man’s  life,  under  a  veil  which  no  power  of 
man  can  lift.  ^  is  it  even  in  trade. 

Fraser  also  has  an  article  on  an  Eastern  topic,  which  may 
start  into  livelier  interest  at  any  moment.  Captain  Browne’s 
account  of  the  “  Kingdom  of  Burmah  in  187o  ”  makes  little 
pretence  to  elegance  of  form,  but  is  a  very  business-like  state¬ 
ment  of  instructive  facts.  Mr.  W.  Longman’s  Impressions 
of  Madeira”  is  also  a  very  instructive  and  attractive  paper, 
which  ought  to  be  considered  by  those  who  wish  to  spend  their 
holiday  in  tine  scenery  with  opportunities  for  mountaineering. 
The  paper  is  accompanied  by  a  map,  in  which  a  route  is  traced 
calculated  to  excite  the  longings  of  those  who  are  compelled 
to  live  in  towns.  Those  interested  in  the  condition  of  the 
Navy  will  find  in  the  first  paper  in  Fraser  an  account  of  the 
training  and  character  of  our  ‘‘  Bluejackets  and  Marines  ”  a 
good  deal  to  surprise  them  if  they  have  formed  their  idea  of 
the  Britisli  sailor  from  Captain  Marryat.  To  begin  with,  very 
great  care  is  exercised  in  choosing  the  boys.  - 

No  apprentices  are  accepted,  or  boys  from  prison**  or  reforma¬ 
tories  ;  every  cure  being  taken  to  get  as  good  a  stock  of  lads  for  the 
service  of  the  Crown  as  possible.  The  boy  must  be  at  least  4  feet 
10^  inches  iu  height  without  his  shoes,  and  measure  29  inches 
round  the  chest,  with  his  hands  alK)ve  his  head,  backs  together,  and 
counting  aloud;  the  measure  is  taken  when  between  3u  and  4U  has 
been  counted  in  a  steady  way :  the  boy  must  be  able  t^  read  and 
write ;  and  is  then  subject  to  a  very  exact  medical  examination. 

That  is  the  material  out  of  which  our  sailors  are  formed. 
The  description  of  the  product  is  equally  different  from  what 
was  to  be  found  in  the  N  avy  thirty  years  ago. 

What  is  the  real  character  of  the  Bluejacket  as  he  exists  in  Her 
Majesty’s  Navy?  “Jack”  is  an  imagination,  but  the  Bluejacket  is 
a  reality ;  and  taking  a  good  average  type,  a  man  of  twenty-six 
years  of  age,  we  lied  as  a  rule  he  is  very  stesidy,  well-behaved, 
rather  reserved,  clejvuly  and  sober,  ubomiuably  conceited,  personally 
vain  to  a  degree  ;  thinks  he  can  do  anything,  because  he  is  obliged 
to  have  a  smatteriug  of  so  many  things;  he  is,  however,  civil 
speaking,  and  has  very  good  manners ;  he  is  careful,  very  careful,  of 
his  money,  no  one  more  so ;  generally  married,  and  proud  of  his 
home  and  children  ;  he  looks  at  his  life  seriously,  feels  that  he  has 
to  improve  it  on  all  opportunities  and  to  fight  through  br.ively ;  but 
he  is  very  much  inclined  to  be  an  eye-servant,  for  those  above  him 
have  so  much  power  over  his  present  and  future  that  he  is  naturally 
apt  to  look  to  them  personally  for  approval,  instead  of  doing  his 
duty  in  a  straightforward  manner ;  he  is  not  very  hard  working, 

I  but  still  a  wonderful  amount  of  work  can  be  got  out  of  him.  Taking 


residence  or  convenient  places  for  commerce,  and  whether  the 
Russians  are  likely  to  be  content  with  them  ?  As  Sir  William 
Temple  pointed  out,  all  invasions  have  proceeded  from  North 
to  South,  from  cold  and  hunger  to  wannth  and  plenty. 
“  What  can  be  more  natural  or  inevitable  than  the  exodus  of 
all  who  are  able  to  move  from  these  northern  regions  to  the 
sunny  valleys  of  Central  and  Southern  Asia— to  Turkestan, 
*  a  jewel  set  in  sand,’  and  the  garden  of  the  East,  as  Central 
Asia  was  esteemed  in  Timur’s  day — and  towards  some  un¬ 
frozen  sea  and  open  ports  in  the  Persian  Gulf  or  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  ?  What  nation,  able  to  put  a  million  of  men  in 
arms,  will  ever  rest  contented  to  live  ice-bound  in  northern 
wastes  and  steppes,  when  such  countries  as  are  situated  in  the 
South  of  Europe  and  Asia  have  always  been  the  prize  of  the 
strong  ?  ”  Having  settled  that  Rus8ia*’8  extension  southwards 
is  a  geographical  necessity,  the  writer  proceeds  to  inquire  more 
particularly  in  what  direction  and  what  resistance  she  is 
likely  to  encounter  suppose  Russia  were  to  aim  at  the 
of  India.  There  are  vast  and  complex  mountain- 
the  northern  frontier  of  India,  but  it  has  again  and 
are  insufficient  barriers  against 


possession 
ranges  on 

again  been  proved  that  they 
the  advance  of  half-savnge  tribes  hungering  for  loot  and 
pleasant  lands. 

How  far  a  civilised  power  like  Great  Britain,  with  all  the  appli¬ 
ances  and  military  resources  at  command  which  Europe  can  supply, 
might  be  able  to  render  the  Bolan  pass,  or  the  passes  of  Cashmere 
and  Afghanistan,  impracticable  to  any  invading  force,  is  a  question 
which  need  not  be  discussed  here.  But  that  Russia  in  possession 
of  Central  Asia  and  the  steppes — tiiose  classic  grounds  of  the 
Mongol  and  Tatar  —  might  be  iu  a  position  to  spur  on  such 
barbarous  hordes  of  assailants,  eager  fur  the  plunder  of  the  rich 
cities  of  Hindostan,  as  would  try  the  'powers  of  the  best  general 
and  troops  of  Europe  to  stop  them,  is  sutficieutly  evident.  It  is 
this  danger  which  has  to  be  provided  against,  rather  than  a  direct 
attack  from  Russian  troops,  for  the  conquest  of  ludia,  or  even  a 
raid  into  it.  To  create  a  sense  of  insecurity,  stir  up  enmities  in 
front,  and  treason  iu  the  rear,  would  be  the  weapons  of  an  enemy 
from  tlie  West — not  as  a  means  of  conquest,  but  of  coercion  or  in¬ 
timidation,  to  neutralise  and  embarrass  any  policy  running  counter 
to  Russia,  either  in  Europe  or  elsewhere.  A  more  insidious  and 
far  more  dangerous  line  of  tactics,  than  one  of  open  attack  and 
declared  hostility.  China  seems  in  Burmah  to  be  trying  the 
effect  of  a  policy  attributed  by  anticipation  to  Russia  in 
Afghanistan. 

If  China  were  to  be  the  object  of  the  Russian  thirst]  for 
rich  territory,  Sir  Rutherford  Alcuck  is  doubtful  as  to  the 
amount  of  resistance  that  China  might  be  able  to  offer. 
Contact  with  strangers  has  inspired  the  Chinese  with  a  new 
life.  Their  vigorous  proceedings  on  their  western  frontiers 
show  that  they  are  not  incapable  of  military  ambition. 

Holding  in  undisputed  possession  the  larger  share  of  the  heritage 
of  Genghis  Khun,  with  at  least  three  hundred  millions  of  subjects, 
and  among  them  most  of  those  warlike  and  pastoral  tribes  whose 
ancestors  crossed  the  Danube  six  centuries  ago — with,  practically, 
unlimited  resources  in  men  and  means,  if  they  only  knew  how  to 
bring  them  into  play — they  cannot  be  safely  despised.  Nor  are 
thty  likely  to  view  the  Central  Asian,  or  any  other  Eastern  questions 
in  which  Western  powers  are  occupying  themselves  (little  caring 
what  an  Emperor  of  China  may  think  or  do)  in  the  same  light  as 
we  do.  Perhaps  with  something  of  their  own  superciliousness  and 
overweening  conceit,  the  Powers  who  have  any  interest  at  stake  in 
the  East,  have  too  long  assumed  that  China  has  no  future,  and 
takes  no  heed.  The  late  exterminating  wars  however  against  the 
Mahomedan  rebels  in  Yunnan  and  Shensi,  on  her  southern  and 
western  borders  ;  and  the  march  of  her  armies  even  now  to  the 
frontier  of  Eastern  Turkestan, ^  with  the  avowed  intention  of  re¬ 
covering  it  from  its  present  de  facto  ruler — with  as  little  care  for 
the  wishes  or  interests  of  either  Russia  or  England,  as  those 
countries  have  ever  shown  iu  their  dealings  with  Asiatics  for  the 
will  of  China — should  touch  another  lesson. 

We  have  not  space  to  follow  Sir  R.  Alcock  through  the 
numerous  points  raised  in  his  condensed  and  compressed 
article.  But  for  the  concluding  paragraph,  it  might  have  been 
taken  to  be  u  very  alarmist  piece  ot  writing,  a  clear  and 
startling  statement  of  the  many  dangers  to  European  and 
Asiatic  peace.  But  he  ends  off  by  expressing  his  conviction 
that  at  present  Russia  Las  no  intention  of  attacking  either 
China  or  India,  and  if  she  tried  to  excite  the  barbarous  hordes 
to  the  north  of  India  to  try  to  penetrate  through  our  natural 
and  artificial  defences,  Phiglaud  can  retaliate  by  stirring  up 
enemies  against  her  equally  formidable  to  her  peace.  In  Sir  R. 
Alcock’s  opinion  Russia’s  real  ambition  is  to  get  possession  of 
Constantinople,  to  extend  her  dominion  to  the  I’ersiau  Gulf, 
and  to  open  up  a  great  and  strictly  protected  commercial  route 
through  Central  Asia.  He  sees  nothing  iu  her  designs  which 
need  lead  to  a  breach  of  the  peace  between  Itussia  and 
England.  The  battle,  be  thinks,  may  be  fought  with  no 
more  bloody  arms  than  the  legitimate  weapons  of  trade 
competition. 

Last  month  we  remarked  on  the  somewhat  pessimist  tone 
of  Mr.  Routledge’s  **  Indian  Notes  ”  i“  - ''' — 
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him  altogether,  made  as  he  is  by  the  senrice  itself — for  he  com¬ 
mences  in  boyhood — he  is  a  very  fair  specimen  of  the  genxis  Homo. 

Both  the  novels  which  are  running  their  course  in  the 
Comhill  ore  interesting  stories,  and  one  of  them,  Mr.  Hardy’s, 
is  very  remarkable  as  a  work  *of  art.  Mrs.  Linton’s  new  tale, 
“  The  Atonement  of  Learn  Dun  das,”  contains  some  powerful 
writing,  and  one  very  striking,  not  to  say  startling  cnaracter, 
the  mother  of  Learn,  the  heroine  ;  whether  it  possesses  higher 
qualities,  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  judge  when  we  have 
seen  more  of  it.  The  chief  literary  article  in  the  CoinhiU  is 
a  charming  essay  on  Herrick. 


^  HE  MONEY  MARKET 

The  only  really  enlivening  feature  in  connection  with  City 
matters  during  the  p^t  fortnight  has  been  the  issue  of  the 
Foreign  Loans  Committee  Report,  and  this  document  is  of  a 
sufficiently  sensational  character  to  make  the  study  of  it  in  all 
its  details  piquant,  even  to  those  who  were  previously  aware 
of  the  various  delicate  manipulations  necessary  to  ensure  the 
success  of  nil  the  loans  into  which  enquiry  has  been  made.  Set¬ 
ting  aside  the  evidence  ot  the  witnesses,  and  dealing  only  with 
the  report  itself,  and  the  conclusions  therein  arrived  at,  it  can 
hardly  be  said  that  any  practical  remedy  for  the  prevention  of 
the  recurrence  of  similar  scandals  is  proposed.  It  is  true  that 
the  Committee  think  certain  statements  should  be  made  in  the 
prospectus,  and  which,  if  found  to  be  false,  should  be  the 
^ound  lor  proceedings  against  the  agent  or  contractor  in  a 
civil  court.  But  unless  we  are  greatly  mistaken,  the  power  of 
a  deluded  bondholder  to  sue  those  who  have  robbed  him  by 
means  of  false  statements  and  wilful  omissions  exists  at  the 
present  time  without  necessity  for  special  enactments,  and 
more  than  one  suit  is  now  pending  in  this  country  against  some 
whose  names  appear  prominently  in  the  report.  Why,  how¬ 
ever,  a  civil  court  is  sug^sted  it  is  not  easy  t«)  understand ;  for 
in  the  earlier  part  of  this  refreshing  report  we  find  it  stated, 
with  reference  to  the  Honduras  swindle,  that  such  acts  as  took 
place  in  connection  therewith,  <‘have  no  more  to  do  with 
foreign  loans  than  with  any  other  transaetions  by  which  the 
money  ot  one  person  comes  into  the  possession  of  another,  and 
is  converted  to  the  use  of  the  depositaries.”  These  words, 
divested  of  unnecessary  verbiage,  signify  embezzlement,  and 
this  is  generally  admitted  to  be  an  ottence  at  criminal  law.  If 
an  enterprising  Frenchman  succeeds  in  obtaining  from  the  gul¬ 
lible  British  public  that  which  they  would  not  originally  part 
with  when  the  artifices  and  blandishments  were  less  cunning, 
and  retain  nearly  a  million  sterling  for  his  own  share,  out 
of  the  amount  so  received,  it  surely  amounts  to  nearly,  if 
not  precisely,  the  same  thing  as  an  ordinary  case  of  obtain¬ 
ing  money  under  false  pretences,  and  without  doubt  this  has 
caused  many  a  man  to  visit  I’ortland  or  Dartmoor.  In  this 
particular  instance,  however,  the  gentleman  has  thought  fit  to 
make  himself  secure  in  his  native  country,  and  possibly  may 
not  be  tempted  to  return  and  take  his  chance  of  receiving  his 
reward  ;  still  it  is  a  curiosity  to  remember  that  not  long  since  I 
he  was  the  prominent  figure  at  all  the  leading  horseraces  at 
Newmarket  and  elsewhere,  and  the  oracles  of  the  sporting 
world  never  tired  of  their  eulogiums  on  his  honourable  con¬ 
duct,  never  gambling,  but  running  his  horses  for  pure  love  of 
the  sport,  &c.  The  poor  Honduras  bondholders  may  now  con¬ 
sole  themselves  with  the  thought  that,  unknowingly,  they  had 
an  exceedingly  great  interest  in  the  equine  race  during  his 
brilliant  but  short  career  on  the  English  turf  I 
There  are  several  other  suggestions  made  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  similar  evils,  but  the  Committee  evidently  did  not 
see  their  way  clear  to  any  practical  remedy,  the  best  being,  in 
their  opinion,  “  the  enlightenment  of  the  public  as  to  their  real 
nature  and  origin.”  This,  of  course,  just  at  present,  when  the 
report  is  fresh  in  the  public  mind,  and  for  some  short  little  time 
to  come,  may  have  a  salutary  effect ;  but  time  works  wonders, 
and  deadens  remembrance ;  so,  unless  practical  legislation 
occurs,  there  is  every  chance  at  some  future  date  of  ingenious 
and  unscrupulous  persons  carrying  out  similar  schemes  f^r 
their  owm  bepefit,  although  osteusi  bly  for  some  poor,  mongrel, 
half-savage  Statt  of  about  the  same  status  as  those  which  have 
already  appeared  in  this  market.  The  one  redeeming  feature 
in  the  report  is  the  manner  in  which  the  Stock  Exchange  is 
bodied ;  and,  considering  the  general  mild  nature  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee’s  suggestions,  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected.  They  have, 
however,  come  to  the  same  conclusion  as  the  majority  of  the 
outside  discerning  public — that  no  remedies  worthy  of  the 
name  are  likely  to  be  devised  in  that  quarter ;  and  perhaps, 
after  all,  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  not  only  have  no 
losses  been  sustained  by  the  members  of  that  establishment  in 
connection  with  these  loans,  but  a  fair  share  of  the  plunder 
has  found  its  way  into  some  of  their  pockets.  It  was  acknow- 
ledged  by  the  chairman  that,  even  if  a  law  were  passed  render¬ 
ing  contracts  before  allotment  illegal,  the  committee  of  the 
Stock  Exchange  would  expel  a  man  who  had  dealt  in  it  and 
did  not  carry  out  his  bargain.  After  such  a  frank  statement 


by  the  head  of  the  governing  body  in  Capel  Court,  it  was 
barely  possible  for  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
come  to  any  other  decision  than  that  help  was  not  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  that  quarter.  It  says  little  for  the  financial  morality 
of  this  city  when  such  a  conclusion  is  arrived  at,  and  whj^  a 
self-constituted  society  should  possess  the  power  to  override 
Parliamentary  enactments  is  haraly  understandable.  The  fear 
of  having  its  privileges  (?)  in  any  way  encroached  upon  ren¬ 
ders  the  Stock  Exchange  impervious  to  the  introduction  of 
measures  which  would  benefit  the  community  at  larjro,  more 
especially  that  part  of  it  which  is,  unfortunately,  only 
loo  eager  to  obtain  for  their  money  higher  interest  than 
in  these  days  is  obtainable  without  risk.  It  is  all  very  well 
to  say  that  there  is  no  better  lesson  to  such  people  than 
the  loss  of  their  investment ;  but,  when  we  consider  the 
suffering  that  is  brought  about  by  the  unscrupulous  machi¬ 
nations  of  persons  both  inside  and  outside  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change,  and  without  legislating  specially  for  the  benefit  of 
fools,  it  is  high  time  that  restrictions  should  be  imposed,  and 
less  facilities  granted  for  the  “  money-or-your-life  kind  of 
business  rampant  two  or  three  years  since.  The  question  of 
granting  quotations  or  special  settling  days  are  secondary 
matters  in  comparison  with  the  original  sin  ”  of  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  loan  for  a  rotten  or  bankrupt  State.  There  is 
much  pith  in  the  half-hidden  suggestion  of  the  Committee 
that  some  public  officer  should  be  appointed  to  superintend 
the  issue  of  foreign  loans ;  and  however  great  a  dislike  there 
may  be  in  this  country  to  an  intervention  of  this  kind,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  were  such  an  official  in  existence  whoso 
duties  it  should  be  to  verify  all  statements  contained  in  a 
prospectus  and  report  on  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the 
borrowing  country,  we  should  in  future  avoid  scandals  and 
the  promulgation  of  schemes  which,  as  the  Committee  truly 
remark,  have  ended  in  so  much  discredit  and  disaster.” 

The  Stock  Markets  have  been  devoid  of  animation,  the 
settlements  and  holidays  materially  interfering  with  the 
ordinary  course  of  business.  On  one  or  two  days  a  tendency 
was  shown  toward  investipents  by  the  public,  but  the  general 
dealings  have  been  principally  confined  to  jobbers  and  brokers 
themselves.  Parisian  speculators  continue  to  take  off  this 
market  large  quantities  of  the  more  speculative  foreign  stocks, 
such  as  Egyptian,  Peruvian,  &c.,  and  the  discrimination 
that  has  thus  been  exhibited  by  many  holders  of  these 
bonds  argues  well  for  a  better  knowledge  existing  at  present 
among  this  class  of  people  of  the  value  of  these  securities. 
While  Paris  will  absorb  these  stocks,  so  much  the  better  for 
holders  on  this  side ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  if  the  attempt 
to  float  a  new  loan  for  Peru  fails,  as  it  certainly  would  in  this 
country,  purchases  for  that  quarter  would  stop.  Whether  it 
is  the  ordinary  French  investor  (who  generally  knows  nothing 
of  any  country  except  his  own,  and  little  of  that),  or  a  clique  of 
Bourse  speculators  who  are  engaged  in  this  buying,  appears  to 
be  not  clearly  known ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  amount  held 
in  this  country  has  within  the  last  few  months  been  materially 
reduced,  and  if  faith  is  to  be  placed  in  what  is  now  stated  by 
uninterested  parties,  good  judgment  is  shown  by  holders  in 
transferring  their  bonds.  The  money  that  has  thus  been 
acquired  has  been  invested  in  Consols,  the  more  stable 
foreign  stocks,  and  English  railways ;  but  with  regard 
to  this  latter  class  of  securities,  the  aisappointing  dividends 
lately  announced  should  show  that  the  present  range  of  prices 
is  too  high  and  not  to  be  justified  except  on  the  ground  of 
sanguine  anticipations  of  the  future.  No  effort  is  spared  by 
interested  speculators  in  Brighton  stock  to  push  it  up,  and  a 
pamphlet  largely  circulated  holds  out  the  roost  exaggerated 
views  with  regard  to  the  future  of  this  company,  going  as  far 
as  to  prophecy  a  7^  per  cent,  dividend  in  1877.  These 
circulars  and  similar  printed  matter  are  not  cast  about  broad¬ 
cast  without  an  interested' motive,  and  as  it  is  well  known  that 
immense  amounts  of  this  stock  are  now  held  by  speculators 
that  motive  is  not  hard  to  seek.  As  has  been  before  said,  at 
existing  prices  railway  stocks,  considering  the  fluctuations  to 
which  most  of  them  are  subject,  are  too  high,  and  great  cau¬ 
tion  should  be  observed  in  relying  on  statements  published  by 
those  interested  in  shifting  their  holdings.  ^  Miscellaneous 
shares  continue  dull,  and  but  little  business  is  transacted  in 
them,  the  public  fighting  sh^  of  any  but  the  best  securities, 
which  is  not  surprising  seeing  the  way  in  which  money  has 
been  lost  in  all  descriptions  of  ventures,  few  indeed  in  the  offi¬ 
cial  list  being  now  quoted  at  their  par  value.  Bank  shares, 
notwithstanding  diminished  dividends,  have  retmned  with 
moderate  steadiness  their  high  prices,  and  the  policy  adopted 
by  the  managements  in  at  once  writing  off  the  losses  incurred 
last  half  year  is  bearing  good  fruit ;  but  whether  sufficient  was 
in  all  cases  allowed,  time  will  show,  the  estates  of  most  of  the 
failed  firms  exhibiting  little  in  the  way  of  assets. 

The  value  of  money  is  steadily  declining,  and  although  no 
alteration  has  been  made  in  the  Bank  rate  this  week,  unleM 
any  unforeseen  incident  occurs  to  check  its  course,  there  is 
every  probability  of  a  further  downward  movement  during 
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the  preaent  month.  The  difficulty  that  ia  found  by  bankers, 
Ac.,  in  employing,  with  anj  profit  to  themselTes,  their  mass  of 
capitid  lying  idle,  has  led  in  some  cases  to  investments  in  the 
English  funds,  which  at  present  prices  produce  about  3^  per 
cent,  and  as  the  fiuctuations  are  limited  and  the  stocks  imme¬ 
diately  disposable,  perhaps  no  better  medium  could  be  found 
for  the  time.  Business  must,  however,  be  narrow^  consider¬ 
ably  to  cause  such  a  plethora  of  money,  and  at  this  season  of 
the  year  but  little  hopes  can  bo  entertained  of  a  revival  before 


the  spring.  The  Eastern  trade  will  probably  for  some  little 
time  languish,  but  it  is  hoped  may  be  purified  by  late  events, 


and  a  more  wholesome  era  commence  with  less  speculation. 
So  long  as  business  is  dull,  mone;^  will  be  cheap,  and  as  there 
are  at  present  no  prospects  of  foreign  countries  drawing  to  any 
extent  on  our  stock  or  bullion,  the  Bank  of  England  will  be 


extent  on  our  stock  or  bullion,  the  Bank  of  England  will  be 
gradually  adding  to  its  preseilt  stock,  subject  to  the  demimd 
for  coin*  for  harvest  purposes,  and  consequently  a  reduction 
in  the  minimum  is  not  a  thing  of  the  far  future. 


The  Editob  cannot  undertake  to  return  Manueeripte. 
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CX)NTINTS  OP  No.  8,133,  JULY  81,  187S. 

Notes  and  Comments. 

The  Condnet  of  Pnblic  Business.  The  Little  BUI. 

The  End  of  the  French  Session.  The  BnTsrUn  Elections. 

O’OonneU  end  Ultrsmontnnism.  OhAooer  in  Regimentals.'* 
Homicidal  Insanity.  Patchwork  Agriculture.  Univenity  Exteosion. 


Apollo  in  Temps. 


Nr.  Watts's  Dictionary  of  Chemistry.  Thomas  Campbell 
Antobiagrsphy  of  Mrs.  Fletcher.  The  Boudoir  Cabal.  Minor  Poetry. 

Gipsying  on  Parnassus.  A  Batch  of  Fiction. 

Books  of  iraTel.  New  Books  and  New  Editions.  Minor  Notices. 


Subscription,  post  free.  Its.  per  annum. 


LONDON:  PX7BLISHED  AT  186  STRAND.  W.C. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Under  Contract  for  the  oonTeranoe  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean. 


Under  Contract  for  the  oonreyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean, 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Nail- 
gation  Company  despatch  their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  riA  the  Sues  Canal, 
every  Thnr^T,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  Overland 
MaUs,  every  Monday. 

OlBoes— 133  Leadenhall  Street.  E.C.,  and  36  Oockspur  Street,  8.W. 


lenhall  Street,  E.C.,  and  36  Oockspur  Street,  8.W. 


Bedford  college  (for  Ladies),  8  and  9  York  Place, 

Portman  Square  (late  48  and  49  Bedford  Square).  Founded  1849.  In- 


Square). 


ooiporated  1869. 

'The  SESSION  1876-76  wiU  begin  TnintaDAT,  Octobbb  14th. 


Two  ARNOTT  80U0LARSH1P8  wUl  be  awarded  by  open  competition. 
Candidates  to  send  their  names  to  the  Secretary  before  September  20tb. 

Prospectuses,  with  particulars  of  Scholarships,  Boarding,  kc.,  may  be  had  at 
the  OoUage. 

JANE  MARTINEAU,  Hon.  Sec. 


Sixth  year  of  this  Company.  Mdlle.  Beatrice  has  the  honour  to  annonnoe  that 
she  has  made  srrangements  for  a  limited  number  of  Nights  at  the  above  theatre 
for  the  production  of  LOVE  AND  HONOUR ;  or,  MONSIEUR  ALPHONSE, 
Alexandre  Dnmas  flls  oelebratod  Oomedy-Drama,  translated  by  CampbeU 
Clarke,  Esq. 


A  RAILWAY  ACCIDENT  to  any  particnlar  person  Is  no  doubt  a  (theoretioally) 
remote  oontingenoy ;  but  as  it  may  happen  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  very 
next  joamey  undertaken,  and  aa  the  sum  at  which  it  wiU  be  seen  the  risk 
(in  a  pecnnUry  sense)  may  be  extinguished  FOR  LIFE  is  almost  absurdly 
small,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Insurance  is  AN  OBVIOUS  DUTY 
in  the  case  of  most  travellers. 


■RAILWAY  ACCIDENT  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE 

COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

OFFICEB-43  POULTRY,  LONDON,  B.C. 


RESERVE  FXHfD  AND  GUARANTEE,  £14,000. 


*  Jamm  Abbiss,  Bm].,  J.P. 
t  Miehsel  Angelo,  Eh^. 

t  John  Brown,  Esq. 
t  0.  W.  C.  Hutton,  Esq.,  J.P. 
t  Arthur  lago,  Baq. 

•  Andrew  Johnston,  B«q.,  J.P. 
t  U.  S.  Knight,  Esq.,  Alderman 


*  TBCBTXU  AVD  f  DIRKTOM. 


t  M.  E.  Maieden.  Bsq. 

•t  R.  B.  Martin,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.8.8. 

*t  Sir  John  Murray,  Bart.  (Chairman), 
t  H.  Osborne  White,  Bsq. 

*  James  Wliite,  Esq. 
t  Major  J.  Copley  Wrny* 


Ballway  AccldenU  only.  Mutual  Assurance  with  Goarantee. 


A  PoUoy  covering  the  WHOLE  OF  LIFE  ia  lamed  by  the  Company  for  £8, 
insuring  a  sum  of  £1,000  if  killed,  or  a  weekly  ailowaooe  for  total  disablement 
of  £4,  and  £1  10s.  for  partial  disablement. 

^ Table  of  Rates  for  smaller  suma,  and  for  premiums  by  two  Instalments. 
g^«tus^^a^Proposal  Firms  free  on  application  to  Mr.  W.  BURR,  F.8ja., 


London  and  county  banking  company.— 

Established  in  1886,  and  incorporated  in  1874,  under  **  The  Cmnnaniea 


1  J  Established  in  1886,  and  incorporated  in  1874,  under  *•  The  Cmnpanies 
Act,  1862." 


SUBSCRTBBD  CAPITAL— £8,750,000,  In  76,000  Shares  of  £50  each. 


REPORT  adopted  at  the  Half-yearly  General  Meeting,  August  6,  1876. 

The  Directors,  in  laying  before  the  Proprietors  the  Balance-sheet  of  the  Bank 
for  the  half-year  ended  June  80  last,  have  the  satisfaction  to  report  that  af^ 
paying  Interest  to  Customers  and  all  charges,  allowing  for  Rebate  and  msMng 
provision  for  ordinary  Bad  and  Doubtful  Debts,  the  Net  Profits  amount  to 
£166,930  3<.  lOd.  This  sum,  added  to  £18,986  9j.  6d.  brought  forward  from  the 
last  account,  produces  a  total  of  £184,866  13s.  8d. 

They  have  declared  an  Interim  Dividend  for  the  half-year  at  the  rate  of  16 
percent,  per  annum,  which  will  absorb  £96,000,  and  after  reserving  £6,098  16«. 
to  meet  Interest  accrued  on  New  Shares,  there  remains  a  balance  of 
£83,762  17«.  8</.  to  be  carried  forward  to  Profit  and  Loss  New  Account. 

The  Directors  regret  to  report  that  an  exceptional  loss  has  been  incurred 
through  the  failure  of  Messrs.  A.  Collie  tt  Co.,  whose  drafts  upon  various  firms, 
amounting  to  £218,898  17ir,  held  by  the  Bank,  have  not  been,  or  will  not  be  paid 
at  maturity,  or  in  full.  To  meet  this  loss  the  Directors  have  transferred  from 
the  Reserve  Fund  and  placed  to  a  special  account  the  sum  of  £76,000,  which, 
with  the  balance  of  Profit  and  Loss  carried  forward,  will  in  their  judgment  be 
an  ample  provision  for  any  deficiency  that  may  arise. 

The  Re^ve  Fund,  after  the  above  deduction,  stands  at  £686,896. 

The  Directors  have  the  pleasnre  to  report  that  they  have  elMted'Mr.  Robert 
A.  Brooks  (of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Robert  Brooks  4i  Co.,  of  St.  Peter’s  Cham¬ 
bers,  Coml^)  to  a  seat  at  tbe  Board,  vacant  by  the  retiremmit  of  Mr.  N. 
Alexander. 

The  rules  and  regulations  for  granting  retiring  and  other  allowances  to 
Officers  of  the  Bank  having  been  submitted  to  Counsel  for  ooniideraUon,  he 
has  advised  that  it  is  desirable  that  the  resolution  passed  by  the  Proprietors  at 
the  Annual  Gmieral  Meeting  held  on  February  4  last,  authorising  tbe  Directors 
to  grant  those  allowanoes,  should  be  confirmed  by  the  Proprieton  at  an  Extra- 
oitUnary  Meeting,  which,  in  conformity  with  notioe  already  given,  will  be  held 
after  the  oonclui^n  of  the  present  Meeting,  when  the  resolution  referred  to  win 
be  submitted  for  confirmation. 

The  Dividend,  £l  13«.  per  Share,  free  of  Income  Tax,  will  be  payable  at  the 
Head  once,  or  ^  any  of  the  Branches,  on  or  after  Monday,  16th  instant. 


BALANCE  SHEET 

Of  thi  London  and  County  Bankino  Company,  Junx  SO,  1876. 


Dk. 

To  Capital  paid  np  . 

Instalments  received  in  respect  of  New 
Shares . 


1,200,000  0  0 


223,790  0  0 


Reserve  Fond . 

Instalments  received  in  respect  of  New 
Shares . 


626,000  0  0 


1,438,790  0  0 


111,896  0  0 


Amount  dne  by  the  Bank  for  (>a8tomer8' 

Balances,  4u: .  21,349,000  17 

Liabilities  on  Aoceptancee,  covered  by 
Securities  .  1,960,488  6 


636,896  0  0 


Profit  and  Loss  Balance  brought  from  last 

Account  . 

Gross  Profit  for  the  Half  year,  after  making 
provision  for  bad  and  doubtful  debts,  viz. 


38,309,489  8  1 


18,936  9  5 


445,438  7  7 


464,874  17  0 


£26,734,649  0  1 


By  Cash  on  hand  at  Head  Office  and  Branches, 

and  with  Bank  of  England  . .  . .  8,300,484  3  1 

Cash  placed  at  Call  and  at  Notioe  oovered 
by  Securitiea .  3,989,906  17  8 


Inveatmenta,  vis. : 

Government  and  Goaranteed  Stocks 
Other  Sux±8  and  Securities  . . 


6,190,391  0  4 


2,021,814  16  9 
83,108  7  6 


Discounted  Bills  and  Advances  to  Cnstomen 


2,103,918  4  3 


in  Town  and  Country  . 

Liabilities  of  Costomers  for  Drafts  accepted 
by  the  Bank  (as  per  Contra) 


14.831,608  1 


1,960,488  6  0 


Freehold  Premises  in  Lombard  Street  and 
Nicholas  Lane,  Freehold  and  Leasehold 
Property  at  the  Branches,  aith  Fixtures 

and  Fittings . 

Interest  paid  to  Cnstomers . 

balaries  and  all  other  expenses  at  Head  Office 
and  Branches,  including  Income  Tax  on 
l*roflt8  and  Salaries . 


-  16,793,096  7  8 


421310  9  10 
103316  0  7 


128,413  17  10 
£36.734,649  0  1 


Fbofit  and  Loss  Account. 


To  Interest  paid  to  Costomers,  as  above .  102,915  0  7 

Expenses,  as  above . 128,413  17  10 

Rebate  on  Bills  not  dne,  oarried  to  New  Aoconnt  ..  ..  63,190  6  4 

Dividend  of  8  per  cent,  for  half  year  .  96,000  0  0 

Reserve  to  meet  Interest  accrued  on  New  Shares  . .  . .  6,093  16  0 

Balance  carried  forward  .  83,763  17  8 


£464,374  17  0 


By  Balance  brought  forward  from  last  Account .  18,936  9  6 

Gross  Profit  fmr  tbe  half-year,  after  making  provision  for  Bad 
and  Doubtful  Debts .  446,488  7  7 


£464374  17  0 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  examined  the  foregoing  Balance-sheet,  and  have 
found  the  same  to  be  correct. 

^  ,  (Signed)  WILLIAM  NORMAN,  ) 

London  and  County  Bank  :  RICHARD  H.  SWAINB,  1  Auditors. 

July  39,  1876.  STEPHEN  SYMONDS,  j 


By  Order, 

GEO.  GOUGH,  Secretary. 


■f  ONDON  AND  COUNTY  BANKING  COMPANY.— 

^X-4  Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  a  Dividend  on  the  Capital  of  tbe  Company, 

Sni  5!  *”*’*‘^  o'  16  per  cent,  perai^, 

^  Proprietors,  either  at  the  Head  Offioe,  31  Lombard 
“J  ^  Company's  Branch  Banks,  on  or  after  Monday,  the  16th 


31  Lombard  Street : 
August  6, 1876. 


By  Order  of  tbe  Board, 

W.  McKBWAN. 


w.  MCKBWAN,  1  Joint  Genesal 

WHITBRBAD  T0M80N,  [  Managers. 


/A  \ 


/'  . 
/ 
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THE  GEANH  HOTEL 

AND  SAFE  DEPOSIT  COMPANY,  MANCHESTER,  mOTED. 

Incorporated  under  the  Companies*  Acts,  1862  and  1867. 

CAPITAL  £250,000,  in  25,000  SHARES  OF  £10  EACH,  PAYABLE  AS  FOLLOWS:— 

IFIItST  ISSUE  17,500  SH^IJiES. 

£1  on  Application,  £2  on  Allotment ;  the  balance  as  reqnired,  at  intervals  of  not  less  than  two  months. 

NO  CALL  TO  EXCEED  £2  PER  SHARE.  SHOULD  NO  ALLOTMENT  BE  MADE  THE  DEPOSIT  WILL  BE  RETURNED  IN  FULL. 


BENJAMIN  ABMITAGE,  Esq.,  Albert  Mills,  Pendleton,  Manchester. 

WALTER  BELLHOUSE,  Esq.,  Sale,  near  Manchester. 

J.  R.  HAMPSON,  Esq.  (Director  of  the  Imperial  Hotel  Co.,  Lim.,  Blackpool),  South  Parade,  Manchester. 

JAMES  LEWIS,  Esq.  (Messrs.  James  Lewis  &  Co.),  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  London. 

WILLIAM  SHA^P,  E^.  (Chairman  of  the  Victoria  Hotel  Co.,  Lim.,  Southport),  Manchester. 

HENRY  TURNER,  Esq.  (Director  of  the  Victoria  Hotel  Co.,  Lim.,  i^uthport),  Woodlands,  near  Stockport. 

S-AITKIEiaS- 

MANCHESTER  AND  COUNTY  BANK,  Manchester,  and  Branches. 

SOIilCITOI^S. 

Messrs.  WILD,  BARBER  Sc  BROWNE,  Ironmonm  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

Messrs.  EARLE,  SON,  ORFORD,  EARLE  &  MILNE,  44  Brown  Street,  Manchester. 

AuiaCHITECTS. 

JOHN  WHICHCORD,  Esq.,  11  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.C.  |  EDWARD  SALOMONS,  Esq.,  31  South  King  Street,  Manchester, 

SH]CiaH!TA.I&IH3S,  JP:JR(D  TEM:. 

Mr.  HENRY  KENDRICK,  London.  J  Mr.  EDWIN  W.  MARSHALL,  Maichester. 

24  aBESHAM  STBEET,  liONDOE,  E.C.  |  38  BABTON  ABCADE,  MANCHESTEB. 


the  Offices,  Shops,  Auction  and  Sale  Rooms ;  the  Safe  Deposit  3 
Turkish  and  Swimming  Baths,  &c. 

Judging  from  the  returns  of  the  Charing  Cross,  the  Langham, 
the  Queen’s  (Hastings),  the  Groevenor,  the  Victoria  (Soutl^rt), 
and  other  large  Hotels,  and  in  view  of  the  present  insufficient 
Hotel  accommodation  in  Manchester  as  compart  with  its  wealth 
and  importance,  the  Directors  consider  themselves  justified  in  an¬ 
ticipating  from  the  Hotel  receipts  alone  a  very  large  revenue.  The 
following  statement  of  actual  receipts  and  profits,  as  shown  Iw  the 
published  Balance  Sheets,  will  show  that  this  branch  of  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  business  may  be  expected  to  realise  considerable  profits : — 

Charing  Cross  Hotel,  gross  receipts  for  the  Net  Profit. 

half-year  ending  Slst  Dec.,  1874  . £39,853  ...  £10,679 

Langham  Hotel,  ditto  to  30th  June,  1875 .  60,090  ...  13,490 

Queen’s  Hotel  (Hastings),  12  months  to  Slst 

Dec.,  1874  .  25,410  ...  7,400 

Grosvenor  Hotel,  6  months,  ditto .  18,334  ...  4,297 

Brighton  Hotel,  12  months,  ditto .  49,729  ...  11,209 

Victoria  Hotel  (Southport),  12  months  to  1st 

Nov.,  1874  .  26,241  ....  6,212 

Depositories  for  the  safe  custody  of  securities,  deeds,  wills,  and 
other  documents  and  articles  of  value,  have  been  in  successful  ope¬ 
ration  in  the  United  States  of  America  for  many  years,  and  have 
proved  highly  remunerative  to  the  proprietors,  and  have  lately  been 
successfully  introduced  into  London.  In'  providing  a  SAFE 
DEPOSIT  at  Manchester,  this  Company  will  meet  an  acknowledged 
and  increasing  want ;  and,  although  affording  accommodation  of  a 
very  extensive  character,  to  meet  even  the  requirements  of  so  large 
a  city  as  Manchester,  it  is  expected  that  it  will  be  speedily  taken 
up;  preference  will  therefore  be  given  to  the  Shareholders  and 
their  Nominees  in  the  application  for  Safes. 

The  returns  from  this  branch  of  the  Company’s  business  alone 
will  yield  a  very  larm  income. 

The  Shares  of  the  National  Safe  Deposit  Company  are  now 
quoted  at  a  premium  (although  only  opened  for  business  on  1st 
July,  1876). 

The  Offices,  Shops,  Auction  and  Sale  Rooms,  Baths,  Ac.,  may  also 
be  relied  on  to  produce  a  large  revenue. 

These  various  sources  of  income  lead  the  Directors  confidently  to 
believe  that  the  Shares  of  the  Company  will  pay  large  dividends 
and  command  a  high  value  in  the  market. 

All  exp>enses  of  every  kind,  up  to  the  time  of  allotment,  will  be 
covered  by  payment  of  Two  per  cent,  upon  the  capital  of  the 
Company. 

Applications  for  Shares  must  be  made  to  the  Bankers,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  deposit  of  £1  per  share. 

The  following  contract  has  been  entered  into : — 

30th  July,  1876. — Between  Gbobob  Gammte  MAiTLAin),  Esq., 
of  the  one  part,  and  the  Company  of  the  other  part. 

Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  for  Shares  can  be  had  of 
the  Bankers  and  Solicitors  of  the  Company,  and  at  the  Company’s 
Offices  in  London  and  Manchester,  where  copies  of  the  abo?e-men- 
tioned  Contract,  the  Memorandum  and  Articles  of  Association,  and 
the  Flans  of  the  Buildings  may  be  seen,  and  every  information 
obtained. 


This  Company  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the 
constantly  increasing  demand  for  Hotel  accommodation  and 
for  constructing  a  Safe  Deposit  in  Manchester. 

With  these  objects  in  view  a  plot  of  freehold  land  has  been 
secured  in  Deansgate,  by  Victoria  Bridge,  covering  an  area  of  about 
3,580  square  yards,  or  32,220  feet,  on  which  it  is  intended 
To  erect  an  HOTEL,  containing  about  400  rooms  ; 

To  erect  about  60  suites  of  commodious  Offices,  Shops,  Sale  and 
Show  Rooms,  See. ; 

To  construct  a  fire  and  burglar-proof  SAFE  DEPOSIT,  for 
the  custody  of  Securities  and  other  valuable  property,  on 
a  plan  similar  to  that  of  the  National  Safe  Deposit  Company, 
Limited,  in  London  ;  and 

To  provide  Turkish,  Swimming,  and  Private  Baths. 

The  designs  for  the  intended  Buildings  have  been  prepared  by 
Mr.  JoHK  Whichcord,  the  Architect  to  the  National  Safe  Deposit 
Company,  Limited,  and  who  has  also  been  entrusted  with  the 
erection  of  some  of  the  largest  Club  Houses  and  Hotels  in  England, 
and  of  these  designs  the  following  is  a  brief  explanation,  viz. : — 

THE  SAFE  DEPOSIT 

will  comprise  two  Chambers  or  Galleries  in  the  Basement,  each 
capable  of  containing  between  6,000  and  6,000  Safes,  absolutely 
fiiu  and  burglar-proof. 

THE  HOTEL. 

Gsouin)  Floor. — Entrance  Hall,  40  by  40 ;  Coffee  Room,  92  by 
59  ;  Commercial  Room,  40  by  40 ;  Billiard  Room,  67  by  42 ; 
Smoking  Room,  40  by  29 :  also — Restaurant,  66  by  47 ; 
Refreshment  Bar,  70  by  29  ;  a  Bodega,  60  by  34  ;  with  nine 
shops  opening  into  them,  fronting  Deansgate. 

First  Floor. — lilies’  Coffee  Room,  40  by  34 ;  Drawing  Room, 
40  by  40 ;  and  33  Bed,  Sitting,  and  Bath  Rooms :  also — 
Two  Auction  and  Sale  Rooms,  41  by  29  and  38  by  27 
respectively  ;  and  Two  Show  Rooms,  33  by  25  and  20  by  15 
respectively,  all  lighted  from  above. 

On  the  Ground,  First,  and  Second  Floors,  there  will  be  64  suites 
of  Offices,  all  easy  of  separate  access. 

Sbcomd  Floor. — 42  Bed,  Sitting,  and  Bath  Rooms. 

Third  Floor. — 66  ditto  ditto 

Fourth  Floor. — 56  ditto  ditto 

Fifth  Floor.  —  66  ditto  ditto 

Sixth  Floor. —  56  ditto  ditto 

BasKMKKT. — About  6,650  feet  superficial  will  be  devoted  to  the 
construction  of  the  Safe  Depository,  and  the  remainder  will 
be  appropriated  for  a  Turkish  Bath  (88  by  40),  a  Swimming 
Bath  (105  by  30),  hot,  cold,  shower,  and  vapour  baths, 
cellars^,  &c. 

Thc«e  designs  are  subject  to  such  alterations  and  modifications  as 
the  Directors  may  deem  expedient. 

The  situation  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Manchester,  and  has  three 
frontages :  is  little  more  than  100  yards  from  the  Exchange,  within 
a  few  minutes’  walk  of  the  Victoria  Railway  Station,  and  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  important  bnildings,  used  as  offices  by 
merchants,  mainufacturers,  and  others. 

The  profits  of  the  Company  will  be  derived  from  the  following 
sources : — The  Hotel,  Restauiant,  Bodega,  and  Bar ;  the  rents  of 
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■\^HAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO?  A 

V  V  YALX7ABLE  INDEX,  containing  the  Crest  and  Mottoes  of  50,000 
different  Families  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  The  result  of  many  years* 
labour.  Nowhere  else  to  be  found.  By  sending  Name  and  County,  with  &i.  6d., 
a  plain  drawing  will  be  sent ;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Colours,  7«.  Pedigrees 
traced.  The  arms  of  Man  and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour  for  Servants* 
IJvery,  what  Buttons  to  be  used,  and  how  the  carriage  should  be  painted, 
according  to  Heraldic  rules.  Culleton’s  **  Book  of  Family  Crests  and  Mottoes,*' 
4,000  Engravings,  printed  in  colours,  £10  lOr. ;  **  The  Manual  of  Heraldry,”  400 
Engravings,  Si.  Hd.,  post  free  by  T.  CULLETON.  Genealogist,  25  Cranboums 
Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C.  The  Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten 
till  four.  _ 

QE.4L  ENGRAVING  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Engraved 

Cj  on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-Plates*  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper,  7«.  6d. 
Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  2s.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and  family 
plate,  5s.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved  Crest,  1 2«.  6<i. 
Registered  letter,  Cd.  extra.  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  Royal 
Family  25  Cawbourne  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lone),  W.C. 


IPERIAL  FIRE  INSUR.ANCE  COMPANY  (Estab 

lished  1808),  1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. ;  and  18  Ss  17  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
Cai^tal,  £1,600,000.  Paid  up  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


T'HE  BIRKBECK  BIIIT.DING  SOCIETY’S  ANNUAL 

J-  RECEIPTS  EXCEED  POOR  MILLIONS. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  HOUSE  FOR  TWO  GUINEAS  PER  MONTH, 
With  immediate  Possession  and  no  Rent  to  pay. — Apply  at  the  Oflloe  of  the 
Bikkbrck  BciuiiNU  SociOTT,  29  and  30  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  Pr/)T  OP  LAND  FOR  FIVE  SHILLINGS 
PER  MONTH. 

With  Immediate  Possession,  either  for  Building  or  Gardening  purposes.— Apply 
at  the  Office  of  the  Biukbbck  FuKKiiou)  Land  Socikty,  29  and  30  Southampton 
Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

HOW  TO  INVEST  YOUR  MONEY  WITH  SAFETY  AT  £4  PER  CENT. 

INTEREST. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  Birkbkck  Rank.  All  sums  under  £50  repayable  upon 
demand.  Current  Accounts  opened  similar  to  ordinary  Bonkers.  Cheque-books 
supplied.  English  and  Foreign  Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold,  and 
Advances  made  thereon. 

Office  Hours  from  10  till  4  ;  on  Mondays  from  10  till  9,  and  on  Saturdays  from 
10  till  2  o'olook. 

A  Pamphlet  containing  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  post-free  on  applica¬ 
tion  to 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


/^ULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  re* 


contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  500  Envelopes,  all  beautifully 
stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  *uid  the  Steel  Die  en- 
grav^  free  of  charge.  T.  CULLETON,  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


CASH  ADVANCED  AT  AN  HOUR’S  NOTICE  I 
No  E.nquiiit  on  oruKit  Fees  CiiAitaED. 

^rilE  CITY  OF  LONDON  ADVANCE  AND  DEPOSIT 

-i-  RANK,  118  Si  119  CHEAPSIDE.  IX)NDON. 

The  Bank  is  prepared  to  make  Immediate  Advances  on  approved  Personal 
Security,  Bills  of  Sale,  Trade  Ulls,  Freehold  Properties,  Life  Policies,  Sic. 

Full  Prospectuses  on  application  to  JOHN  51ARSHALL,  Manager. 

From  £5  to  £12  per  cent,  interest  allowed  on  Deposits  for  fixed  periods. 

rrilE  CITY  OF  LONDON  ADVANCE  AND  DEPOSIT 

-L  BANK,  118  Si  119  CHEAPSIDE,  LONDON. 

Deposits,  In  amounts  of  £10  and  upwanls,  receiveil  at  Call,  fur  which  Interest 
is  alloweil  considerably  in  advance  of  the  amount  given  by  the  ordinary  Joint 
Stock  Banks.  Deposits  received  for  Fixed  Periods,  the  Interest  being  payable 
on  the  first  Monday  of  each  month,  at  the  following  scale,  viz.  ; 

Subject  to  12  months’  notice  of  Withdrawal,  12  per  cent. 


pULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  require 

no  preparn 


no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plate,  1*. ;  Name  Plates, 
2s.  Sd. ;  Set  of  Moveable  Numbers,  2s.  6<f. ;  Crest  or  Monogram  Plate,  5s. ;  with 
directions,  post  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  25  Cranboume  Street 
(comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lauc),  W.C. 


OIGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  Hall 

marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,(X)0  to  select  from 
£2  2s. ;  £8  8*. ;  £4  4s. ;  £6  6s. ;  £6  16s. ;  very  massive,  £10  lOs. ;  heavy  knuckle¬ 
dusters,  £16  16<.  Send  size  of  finger  by  fitting  a  piece  of  thread,  and  mention 
the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Monogram  engraved  on  the  Rings. 
T.  CULLETON,  Engraver,  25  Cranboiume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lone),  W.C.  _ _ 

\7ISITING  CARDS  by  CULLETON.— Fifty  best  quality, 

▼  2j».  8d.,  post  free.  Including  the  engpTiving  of  copper  plate.  Wedding 

Cards,  fifty  each,  fifty  emlxiesed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  13*.  6d. 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  26  Craubourne  Street  (corner  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C. 

IVTONOGRAMS  and  CRESTS  for  ALBUMS,  STAMPED 

-i-vJL  in  many  colours,  1*.  per  Sheet,  or  Twelve  Sheets  for  9*.  The  following 
are  ready  : — Two  Sheets  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  the  Emperor  and  French 
Nobility,  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  from  1070  to  1870 — the 
Collesres  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  Regimental  and  Navy  Badges,  the 
Dukes,  Marquises,  Earls,  Barons,  and  British  Commoners.  Also  Twelve  Sheets 
Comic  and  Twelve  Sheets  ordinary  Monograms.  Four  Sheets  Illuminated  Flags 
of  Nations.  All  the  crests  are  named.  The  whole  series  of  6,000  different  cresta 
for  £20.  By  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  all  the  Royal  Family, 
25  Cranboume  Street  (corner  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


JOHN  MARSHALL,  Manager, 


NETT’S  WATCHES 


o-EOXiOOiST, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C., 

pIVES  INSTRUCTION  in  MINERALOGY  and  GEO- 

*  ■  I/XIY,  and  can  supply  elementary  oillcctinns  of  Minerals,  Rocks,  and 
Fossils,  to  Illustrate  the  Works  of  Ansted,  Geikie,  Lyell,  Jukes,  Page,  Phillips, 
and  others,  on  the  following  terms  : — 

100  Small  Specimens  in  Cabinet,  with  Three  Trays .  £2  2  0 

200  Specimens,  largvr,  in  Cabinet,  with  Five  Trays .  6  5  0 

800  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Nine  Drawers  ....  10  10  0 

4(K)  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Thirteen  Drawers  ..  21  0  0 

More  extensive  Collections,  either  to  illustrate  Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at  50 
toS.uoO  Guineas  each,  with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  comineneiug  the  study 
of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science,  a  knowledge  of  which  affords  so  much 
pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

In  the  more  expensive  collections  some  of  the  specimens  arc  rare  and  all  more 
select. 


195  to  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 


AL  &  SON’S  CATALOGUE 

WITH  PuiCKS  or 

BEDSTEADS, 

BEDDING, 


BEDROOM  FURNITURE, 


SENT  FREE  BY  POST. 


195  to  198  TOTTENHAM 


RT  ROAD, 


LONDON,  W, 


'p'^RNEST  JONES,  Insurance  Broker,  1.3  Pall  Mall,  Man 

^  ^  Chester,  who  ranraanntji  mativ  of  tha  leadino.  Knirlish  and  Continantii 


FOR  PUDDINGS,  BLANC  MANGE,  Ac. 

BROWN  AND  POLSON’S 
CORN  FLOUR 

HAS  TWENTY  YEARS’  REPUTATION. 


^-4  Chester,  who  represents  many  of  the  leading  English  and  Continental 
Fire  Insurance  Companies,  is  in  a  position  to  effect  Insurances  on  very  advan¬ 
tageous  temis  on  Thrat'es,  Sew  Mills,  Indlarubber  Works,  Sugar  Refineries, 
OU  Works,  and  other  hazardous  risks.  All  losses  promptly  and  liberally  settled 
at  his  Offices  on  Iiehalf  of  the  various  Companim.  Surveys  made,  and  rates 
quoted,  free  of  charge.  Marine  insurances  effecfeil  ut  the  lowest  current  rates. 

Business  established  186.1. 

Branch  Offices  in  London,  Glasgow,  oiid  other  important  towns. 


pOURIEUS’  SOCIETY,  12  Bury  Street,  St.  James’s. 

Establislieil  18.11,  and  composed  of  respectable  men  of  different  nations. 
Mott  reliable  and  efficient  COURIERS  and  TRAVELLING  SERVANTS  may  be 
secured  by  applying  to  the  Secretary. 


Purchasers  are  requested  to  notice  that  every  genuine  Packet  bears  the  fac¬ 
simile  signatures, 


1  DILAPIDATIONS,  REPAIRS,  &c.  — Val 

Estimates  made  for  the  above  by  P.  W.  A.  AL 
1  St.  Petersburgli  Terra»*e,  Moscow  Road,  Bayswatcr. 
Twenty-five  years’  practical  experience.  Highest  references. 
Temis  moderate. 


SOLD  BY  CHEMISTS  AND  STATIONERS. 

18  COLOURS,  dd.  EACH. 

RIBBONS,  WOOL,  SILK,  FEATHERS, 
Completely  dyed  in  10  mlnutea  without  soiling  the  hands. 
Full  instructions  supplied. 


JOHN  TANN’S 

R/EXjI^ITOE  S-A.FBS 

FOR  THIEVES  AND  FIRES. 

11  NEWGATE  STREET,  E.C. 
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No  MOKE  PILLS  or  OTHER  DRUGS. 

Any  inTRlld  can  cure  himself,  without  medloiae,  Inoonvenicnoe,  or 
expense,  by  living  on  DU  BARRY’S  DELICIOUS 

REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD, 

whi<^  saves  fifty  times  its  cost  in  medicine,  and  is  irresistible  in  indigestion 
(dyspepsia),  habitual  constipation,  diarrhoea,  hfemorrhoids,  liver  complaints, 
flatulency,  nervousness,  biliousness,  all  kindsof  fevers,  sore  thrifts,  catarrhs,  colds, 
influenza,  noises  in  the  head  and  ears,  rheumatism,  gout,  poverty  and  impurities 
of  the  blood,  eruptions,  hysteria,  neuralgia,  irritability,  sleeplessness,  low  spirits, 
spleen,  acidity,  water  brash,  palpitation,  heartburn,  headache,  debility,  dropsy, 
cramps,  spasms,  nausea,  and  vomiting  after  eating,  even  in  pregnancy  or  at  sea ; 
sinking  fits,  cough,  asthma,  bronchitis,  consumption,  exhaustion,  epilepsy, 
diabetes,  pa^ysis,  wasting  away.  Twenty -eight  years’  invariable  success  with 
adults  and  delicate  infante ;  80,000  cures  of  cases  considered  hopeless.  It 
contains  four  times  as  much  nourishment  as  meat. 

pURE  of  LIVER  and  BILIOUS  COMPLAINTS. 

From  the  Rev.  James  T.  Campbell,  Syderstone  Rectory,  near  Fakenham, 
Norfolk.  “Dec.  5, 1859. 

“  Gentlemen, — I  have  long  known  and  appreciated  the  virtues  of  DU  BARRY’S 
RBVALRNTA  ARABICA  FOOD.  In  all  cases  of  indigestion,  and  particularly 
when  the  liver  is  more  than  usually  affected,  I  con^der  it  the  best  of  all 
remedies.  It  regulates  the  bile,  and  makes  it  fiow  in  cases  which  would  not 
admit  of  mercury  in  any  shape.  In  short,  a  healthy  flow  of  bile  is  one  of  its 
earliest  and  best  effects. — JAMES  T.  CAMPBELL.” 


■r)U  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  CHOCOLATE. 

canisters  for  12  cups,  at  2s. ;  24  cups,  Ss.  M. ;  48  cups,  ««. ; 
288  cups,  80s. ;  676  cups,  66j.  *  . 

■pvu  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  BISCUITS.— They  soothe 

the  most  irritable  stomach  and  nerves,  in  nausea  and  sickness,  even  in 
pregnancy  or  at  sea,  heartburn,  and  the  feverish,  acid,  or  bitter  taste  on  waking 
u^p,  or  caused  by  onions,  garlic,  and  even  the  smell  left  by  tobacco  or  drinking. 
They  improve  the  appetite,  assist  digestion,  secure  sound,  refreshing  sleep,  and 
are  more  highly  nourishing  and  sustaining  than  even  meat.  1  lb.,  S«.  fid. ; 
2  lb.,  6s. ;  24  lb.,  60s. 

T^EPOTS  :  DU  BARRY  &  CO.,  No.  77  Regent  Street, 

London,  W. ;  same  house,  26  Place  VendOme,  Paris  ;  19  Boulevaid  da 
Nord,  Brussels ;  2  Via  Tomaso  Qrossi,  Milan ;  1  Calle  de  Valverde,  Madrid ; 
28,  29  Passage,  K^r  Gallerie,  and  163,  164  Frederick  Street,  Berlin,  W. ;  8 
Wallflsch  Gasse,  Vienna ;  and  at  the  Grocers'  aud  Chemists*  in  every  town. 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC  SALINE. 

HAVE  IT  IN  YOUR  HOUSES,  AND  USB  NO  OTHER, 


pURE  No.  68,471  of  GENERAL  DEBILITY. 

“  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  assure  yon  that  these  last  two  years,  since  I  ate 
DU  BARRY'S  admirable  REVALENTA  ARABICA,  I  have  not  felt  the  weight 
of  my  84  years.  My  legs  have  acquired  strength  and  nimbleness,  my  sight  has 
improved  so  much  as  to  dispense  with  spei^acles,  my  stomach  reminds  me  of 
what  I  was  at  the  age  of  20 — hi  short,  I  feel  myself  quite  young  and  hearty.  I 
preach,  attend  confessions,  visit  the  sick,  I  make  long  journeys  on  foot,  my  head 
is  clear  and  my  memory  strengthened.  In  the  Interests  of  other  sufferers  I 
authorise  the  publication  of  my  experience  of  the  benefits  of  your  admirable 
food,  and  remain — Abbot  PETER  CASTELLI,  Bachelor  of  Theology  and  I^est 
of  Rmnetto,  near  Mondovi.” 


DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— Dr.  F.  W.  BENCKE,  Professor 

of  Medicine  in  Ordinary  to  the  University  of  Marburgh,  writes  in  the 
Berlin  Clinical  Weekly  of  April  8,  1872 :  “  I  shall  never  forget  that  I  owe  the 
preservation  of  one  of  my  children  to  the  Revalenta  Arabica.  Hie  child,  not 
four  months  old,  suffered  from  complete  emaciation,  with  constant  vomiting, 
which  resisted  all  medical  skill,  and  even  the  greatest  care  of  two  wet  nurses.  I 
tried  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  with  the  most  astonishing  success.  The 
vomiting  ceased  immediately  ;  and,  after  living  on  this  food  six  weeks,  the  baby 
was  restored  to  the  most  flourishing  health.  Similar  success  has  attended  all  my 
experiments  since  with  this  food,  which  I  And  contains  four  times  as  much 
nourishment  as  meat.” 


DU  BARRY’S  FOOD, — “Twenty-seven  years’  DYS¬ 
PEPSIA,  from  which  I  have  suffered  great  pain  and  inconvenience,  and 
for  which  I  had  consulted  the  advice  of  many,  has  been  effectually  remov^  by 
this  excellent  Food  in  six  weeks’  time.  Ac. — PARKER  D.  BINGHAM,  Captain, 
Royal  Navy.— London,  2nd  October,  1848.” 


DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— CONSTIPATION,  ASTHMA, 

Ac. — Cure  No.  49,832,  of  fifty  years’  indescribable  agony  from  dyspepsia, 
nervousness,  asthma,  cough,  constipation,  flatulency,  spasms,  aickneas,  and 
vomiting,  by  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— MARA.  JOLLY. 


TAU  BARRIE’S  FOOD.— Cure  No.  62,422  of  CON- 

-L/  SUMPTION. — “Thirty-three  years’  diseased  lungs,  spitting  of  blood, 
liver  derangement,  deafness,  singing  in  the  ears,  constipation,  debility,  palpita¬ 
tion,  shortness  of  breath,  and  cough  have  been  removed  by  DU  BARRY’S 
DELICIOUS  FOOD.  My  lungs,  liver,  stomach,  head,  and  ears  are  all  right — my 
hearing  perfect. — JAM]^  ROBERT^  Timber  Merchant,  Frimley.” 


DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.  — LIVER,  NERVES.  —  Cure 

No.  48,614.  Of  the  Marchioness  de  Br^han. — “  In  consequence  a  liver 
complaint  I  was  wasting  away  for  seven  years,  and  so  debilitated  and  nervous 
that  I  was  unable  to  read,  urrite,  or,  in  fact,  attend  to  anything;  with  a 
nervous  palpitation  all  over,  bad  digestion,  constant  sleeplessness,  and  the  most 
Intolerable  nervous  agitation,  which  prevented  even  my  sitting  down  for  hours 
together.  I  felt  drea^uUy  low-spirit,  and  all  intercourse  with  the  world  had 
btme  painfulUto  me.  Many  medical  men,  English  as  well  as  French,  had 
prescrilt  for  me  in  vain.  In  perfect  despair  I  took  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD,  and 
lived  on  this  delicious  food  for  three  months.  The  good  God  be  praised,  it  has 
completely  restored  me ;  I  am  myself  again,  and  able  to  make  and  receive 
visits,  and  resume  my  cial  position. — Marchioness  DE  BREHAN,  Naples, 
AprU  17, 1869.” 


■pvU  BARRY’’b  FOOD.— CONSUMPTION,  Diarrhoea, 

-L--'  Cramp,  Kidney,  and  Bladder  Disorders.— Dr.  Wurzer’s  Testimenial. — 
“  Bonn.  July  19, 1862. — Du  Barry’s  Food  is  one  of  the  most  excellent,  nourishing, 
and  restorative  absorbents,  and  supersedes,  in  many  cases,  all  kinds  of  medicines. 
It  is  particularly  effective  in  indigestion  (dyspepsia),  a  conflned  habit  of  b<xly, 
as  also  in  diarrhoea,  bowel  complaints,  and  stone  or  gravel ;  inflammatory 
irritation  and  cramp  of  the  urethra,  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  haemorrhoids. 
— Dr.  RUD.  WURZER,  Professor  of  Medicine  aud  Practical  M.D.” 


PURE  OF  DEBILITY,  BAD  DIGESTION,  AND 

^  IRRITABILITY. 

“  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  has  produced  an  extraordinary 
effect  on  me.  Heaven  be  blessed,  it  has  cured  me  of  nightly  sweatings,  terriUe 
irritation  of  the  stomach,  and  bad  digestion,  which  bad  last^  18  years.  I  have 
never  fell  so  comfortable  as  1  do  now. — J.  COMPARET,  Parish  Priest,  St. 
Romain-des-  Isles.” 


DU  B.\RRY’S  FOOD. — Dr.  Livingstone,  describing  the 

province  of  Angola  in  the  Journal  of  the  London  Geographical  Society, 
mentions  the  happy  state  of  the  people,  “  Who  require  neither  physician  nor 
medicine,  their  staff  of  life  being  the  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which 
keeps  them  perfectly  free  from  disease— consumption,  scrofula,  cancer,  Ac., 
having  been  scarcely  heard  of  among  them  ;  nor  small-pox  and  measles  for  more 
than  twenty  years.” 


DU  B.\RRY’S  FOOD. — “Fevers,  Dysentery,  Exhaustion, 

Scurvy,  which  prevailed  on  board  our  good  ship  the  Jean  Bart,  of  the 
French  Navy,  on  her  late  voyage  round  the  world,  have  yielded  to  DU  BARRY’S 
^cellent  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which  we  found  far  superior  to  lime 
•uioe  and  compressed  vegetables  to  restore  officers  and  men  to  health  and 
strength,  and  we  regret  that  routine  should  hitherto  have  stood  in  the  way  of 
Its  universal  adoption  in  the  Navy. — Drs.  L.  Maureite,  C.  Malcor,  L.  Delnncle, 
J.  Vallery,  E.  Canvy,  G.  Bourdon,  E.  YUer,  J.  Mondot,  Kourrieu.  Roads  off 
Hydies,  16th  May,  1873.” 


T^U  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD 

(lAitably  packed  for  all  climates)  sells:  In  tins,  Jib.,  at  2s.;  of  lib., 
8s.  id, ;  2  lb.,  6s. ;  6  lb.,  14s. ;  12  lb.,  28s. ;  24  Ib.,  60s. 


For  It  is  the  only  safe  antidote  in  Fevers,  Eruptive  Affections,  Sea  or  BiHoua 
Sickness,  and  Headache,  having  peculiar  and  exclusive  merits. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 

C  AUTION.— Worthless  Salines  being  placed  before  the  public  with  the  mere 
transposition  of  the  words  of  my  labels,  which  do  not  contain  any  of  the  health- 
restoring  elements  of  Lai^lough’s  Pyretic  Saline,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  NAME!  and  TRADE  MARK  on  a  BUFF-OOIiOtTRSD 
WRAPFRR  envelopes  each  bottle,  and  on  which  dependence  alone  can  be 
placed. 

NOTE  ADDRKSS-113  HOLBORN  HILL,  LONDON. 


JNO.  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 

“TOILET  AND  NURSERY  POWDER,” 

Beautifully  Perfumed  and  Guaranteed  Pore. 

CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE 

Is  greatly  superior  to  any  Tooth  Powder,  gives  the  Teeth  a  pearl-like  Wbitenees, 
protects  the  enamel  from  decay,  and  imports  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the 
Breath.  Price,  1«.  6d.  per  pot. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers,  and  at 
ANGBL  PASSAGE,  93  UPPER  THAMBS^TRBET,  LONDON,  E.O. 


Speedily  restored  to  its  original  color  and  beauty  by  using 

MRS.  BATCHELOR'S  HAIR  COLOR  RESTORER, 

A  delightfully  cooling  and  invigorating  lotion,  contains  no  dye,  and  perfectly 
harmless  to  the  most  delicate  skin.  It  stands  unrivalled  for  cleansing  the  hc»d 
from  scurf,  allaying  irritation,  keeping  the  skin  of  the  head  cool  and  moist,  and 
promoting  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the  hair.  Sold  in  bottles  One  Shilling  each 
by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  Ac.,  and  by  the  sole  prqprietors, 

MILLARD  A  SONS,  44  BARBICAN,  LONDON. 


RUPTURES.— BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

WHITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

V  V  upwards  of  600  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective  invention 
in  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  spring,  so  often 
hurtful  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  the  body, 
while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the  M(XI-MAIN  PAD  and 
PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  mneh  ease  and  closeness  that  it  cannot  be 
detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.  A  descriptive  circular  may  be  had, 
and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the  circumference 
of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips  being  sent  to  the  Manufaotnrer, 

Mr.  WHITE,  228  PiccadiUy,  London. 

Single  Truss,  16i.,  214.,  264.  6d.,  and  814.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Double  ditto, 
814.  6(/.,  424.,  and  624.  6d.;  postage  free.  Umbillcid  ditto,  424.  and  624.  6d. ; 
postage  free. 

Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post  Office,  Piccadilly. 
NEW  PATENT. 

TT’LASnC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS,  &c.,  for  VARI- 

-Ili  COSE  VEINS,  and  all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of  the 
LEGS,  SPRAINS,  Ac.  They  are  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and 
are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  Stocking.  Price,  44.  6d.,  74.  6d.,  1(14.,  and  164. 
each ;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 


CLEAR  COMPLEXIONS 

For  all  who  use  the  “  UNITED  SERVICE  ”  SOAP  TABLET,  which  also 
imparts  a  delicious  fragrance. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

J.  C.  A  J.  FIELD,  Patentees  of  the  Self-fitting  Candles,  and  Sole  Manufactur 
of  the  “  Lycusophylax  ”  or  “  Canolk  Guard,”  effectually  preventing 
the  gntteriiig  of  Candies. 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Oil  and  Italian  Warehousemen,  and  others. 


HOLLOWAY’S  PILL S. — In  general  debility,  nerToua 

tremors,  and  mental  depression  tliese  unrivalled  Pills  have  a  marvellous 
effect.  They  have  won  the  confidence  of  millions  in  all  parts  of  the  civilised 
world.  Ckinstitutions  shaken  by  sensual  excesses,  by  long  residence  in  unwhole- 
8(  me  climates,  or  hy  sedentary  habits  are  wonderfully  renovated  by  a  ooune  of 
this  extraordinary  medicine,  which,  powerful  as  is  its  action  on  the  whole 
system,  is  perfectly  harmless  to  the  tenderest  frame.  The  I’ills  are  composed  of 
rare  balsams,  without  a  grain  of  any  mineral  whatever,  or  of  any  other  dele¬ 
terious  substaiioe.  They  operate  dlre^ly,  powerfully,  and  beneficially  upon  the 
whole  mass  of  blood — a  fact  we  cannot  question  when  we  see  indigestion  cured, 
liver  complaints  arrested,  the  oppressed  lungs  brought  into  healthful  play,  and 
every  physical  function  renewed  and  strengthened  by  their  agency. 


THE  EXAMINER,  AUGUST  7,  1876, 


OETZMANN  &  CO., 

67,  69,  71,  73,  &  77  HAMPSTEAD  EOAD, 

NEAR  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 

CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  &c.,  &c. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  {the  best  Furnishing  Guide  extant)  Post  Free. 


FURNISH  YOUR 


HOUSE 


THROUGHOUT 


DELICIOUS,  INVIGO.EATINO-,  and 
SUSTAINING  to  all.  Being  easy  of 
digestion,  is  INDISBENSABLE  to  Invalids, 
HomoBopatlis  and  Dyspeptics. 

It  SUPERSEDES  every  other  Cocoa 
in  the  Market.” — Globe. 

“  MARAVILLA  COCOA  may  justly  be 
called  the  PERFECTION  of  PREPARED 
COCOA.” — British  Medical  Journal. 


KOLE  PROPRIETORS, 


TAYLOR  BROTHERS.  London 


THE  BEST  ARTICLES. 


FURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE 


Table  Knivet,  Ivory,  p«r  doxen,  from  19a.  to  65«. 
Electro  Forks — from  14<. ;  Spooiw,  from  2fc». 
Papier  Haehe  Tea  Trays,  in  Set*. 

Electro  Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  from  £3  7s. 

Dish  Covers— I'in.  23*.;  Metal,  66*.;  Electro,  £11  11a. 
Electro  Cruets  and  Liqueurs. 

Lamps— Patent  Ilock  Oil,  Moderator,  Ac. 

Bronzed  Tea  and  Coffee  Urns. 

Coal  Scuttles,  Vases,  Boxes,  *e. 

China  and  Glass— l>»uner  i^rvlce*,  Ac. 


Fenders — Bright,  46«.  to  £15;  Bronze,  3b.  to  £6 ' 
Stoves— Bright,  Black,  Register,  Hot- air,  Ac. 

Baths — Domestic,  Fixed,  and  TraTellIng. 

Bedsteads — Brass  and  Iron,  with  Bedding. 

Cornices — Comlce-poles,  Ends,  Bands,  Ac. 

Gaseliers — 2-light,  I7s. ;  3  do..  628. :  6  do.,  £6  68. 
Kitcheners— From  3  ft.,  £3  Cs.,  to  6  ft.,  £33. 
Kitchen  Utensils,  Turnery  Goods,  Mats,  fte. 
Garden  Tools — Lawn  Mowers,  Rollers,  Hurdles,  Ac* 
{Catalaffue$  frte.) 


LONDON  BRIDGE. 


DEANE  &  CO 


46,  KiuR  William  Street, 


Restored  to  its  Original  Colour  by  this  valuable  preparation  in  a  shorter  time  and  more  permanently  than  by  any  other  restorer.  It 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  effectual  and  safe  remedy  known ;  it  never  fails  to  nourish,  strengthen,  arrest  falling,  cleanse, 
preserve,  and  cause  a  most  healthy  and  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  of  the  original  shade.  It  contains  no  oil,  is  not  a  dye,  and  one  trial 
will  at  once  convince  that  it  has  no  equal. — Sold  by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  &c.,  in  Cases  at  10s.  Od.  Testimonials  and  Circulars 
post  free. 

Sole  Agents- 


-R.  HOVENDEN  &  SONS,  5  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W. 
03  &  95  CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.C. 


23  IIIONMONGER  LANE,  LONDON 

(TUB  OLD  HOUSE). 


DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have  approved  of  this  pure  solution  of 
Magnesia  as  the  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH,  HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION ;  and  as  the  best  mild  aperient  for 
delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for  LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and 
INFANTS. 

DINNEFORD  k  CO.,  CHEMISTS,  172  New  Bond  Street,  London,  and  of  aU 
other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


JOMSTOX’S 


COEN  FLOUR 


Aftk  for  Johnston's  Com  Flour.  It  is  the  best. 


TNDIA-RUBBER  PORTABLE  BATHS,  203.,  253.,  303., 

A  each  ;  Waterproof  Fishing  Trousers,  30s. ;  Stockings,  18*.  per  pair ;  Pocket 
Waterproof  Coats,  black  or  drab,  21*.,  27*.,  30*.,  35*.,  42*. ;  Waterproof  Driving 
Coats,  30*.,  36*.,  40*. ;  Waterproof  Carriage  Aprons,  21*.,  25*.,  27*.,  30*. ;  India- 
rubber  Garden  llase,  60  feet,  fitted  complete,  21*.,  27*.  6d.,  35*. ;  Airproof 
Cushions,  4*.  6<i.,  6*.  6</.,  7*.  6</.,  and  10*.  each ;  Tourists’  Waterproof  Knapsacks, 
10*.  6d.,  15*.  and  21*.  each.  All  best  quality  goods.  CURRIE,  THOMSON  k 
(X).,  Waterproof  and  India-rubber  Manufacturers,  27  Ludoatk  Hill,  Loxdox 
(and  at  Glasgow). 


LAZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  Sauces,  and  Condi- 

-i  J#  mente.— E.  Ijusenby  A  Son,  sole  proprietors  of  the  celebrated  receipts, 
an<l  manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favourably 
distinguished  by  their  name,  beg  to  remind  the  public  that  every  article  pre¬ 
pared  by  them  is  guaranteed  as  entirely  unadulterated. — !)2  Wigmore  Street, 
CAvendish  Square  (late  6  Edwards  Street,  Portmaii  Square),  and  18  Trinity  Street, 
London,  S.E. 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION.— The  admirers  of  this 

oeiebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  roqneste<i  to  ob-»erve  tliat  each  bottle, 
prepared  by  E.  L.VZENBY  k  SON,  bean  the  label  useil  so  many  years, 
•igneil  “  Eluabtth  Laztnby." 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

^lessrs.  J AY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and  miDiners, 
ready  to  travel  to  any  i)ttrt  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to  purchasers,  when 
the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning  retiuire  the  immediate  exe¬ 
cution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with  them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery, 
besides  material  at  1*.  per  yard  and  upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain 
figures,  and  at  the  same  price  as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mourning 
Warehouse,  in  Regent  Street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household 
muuming  at  a  great  saviug  to  large  or  small  families. 

J-  .A.  Y’S 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

243,  245, 247, 249,  and  251  Regent  Street. 


celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the 

-A  very  CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure, 
and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note  the  Red  Seal,  Pink 
Label,  and  Cork  branded 

“  KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.”  Wholesale  Dep6t— 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 
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HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  NEW  WORKS. 


new  work  on  PORTUGAL. 

JUST  PUBLISHED, 

1  YoL  demy  Sro.,  10«.  M, 


TRAVELS  IN  PORTUGAL 

BY  JOHN  LATOUCHE, 

With  Illustrationi  by  the  Right  Hon.  T.  SOTHERON  ESTCOXJRT. 


From  the  Pmtl  Mail  Oaaette. 

"Mr.  Latonche  hu  produced  s  singularly  agreeable  and  interesting  book. 
....  It  is  obviously  the  work,  not  only  of  a  scholar  and  historian,  but  of  a  very 
acute  observer  of  men  and  manners,  who,  having  seen  the  cities  and  come  to 
know  the  mind  of  many  peoples,  has  acquired  that  width  and  justness  of  view, 
that  dednlteness  of  conception  of  a  race  and  its  tendencies,  which  is  the  last 
accomplishment  of  the  philosophical  traveller.  No  reader,  however — no  lady 
reader  of  the  circulating  library  type— need  be  frightened  by  the  word  philo¬ 
sophical  ;  for  Mr.  Latouchs  writes  with  a  sort  of  half-careless  ease,  and  seldom 

puts  his  remarks  into  the  form  of  general  propositions .  A  pleasanter  book 

we  have  seldom  met  with,  nor  (me  which  U  more  conspicuously  the  outcome  of 
an  acute  and  highly  cultivated  mind." 

From  the  Spectator. 

"  Mr.  Latouche’s  Travels  are  delightfully  written . His  b(x>k  is  as  fair  as 

it  is  pleasant,  as  full  of  information  as  it  is  sparkling  with  humour." 

From  the  Field. 

"We  have  read  through  the  work  with  great  pleasure,  and  can  (wrdially 
recommend  it  to  our  readers." 

From  Nature. 

"  Mr.  Latouche's  narrative  is  full  of  interest  and  instruction." 

From  the  NameomformiM. 

*'Mr.  Latouche  has  produced  a  work  equally  novel  in  its  information  and 
interesting  in  its  social  descriptions.’* 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  COLONEL  DE 

QOMNEVILLE.  Edited  from  the  French  by  CHAB^iOTnD  M.  Yoxoi, 
Author  of  "The  Heir  of  Redclyfle,”  &c.  2  vols.,  (ntown  8vo.,  21s. 

**  A  very  interesting  memoir.  The  work  brings  ns  within  the  presence  of 
Napoleon  I.,  and  its  anecdotes  about  that  extraordinary  man  are  evidently 
genoine  and  very  characteristic.  It  distdoses  a  variety  of  details  of  interest  con¬ 
nected  with  Napoleon’s  escape  from  Elba,  the  Hundred  Days,  the  Bourbon 
Restoration,  and  the  Revolution  of  July,  1830.  Readers  who  <mre  to  know  what 
an  honourable  soldier  heard  and  said  of  the  most  wonderful  time  in  modem 
history  will  find  in  these  pages  much  to  delight  them.’’— 7Ae  Time*. 

OUR  BISHOPS  AND  DEANS.  By  the 

Rev.  F.  Arnold,  B.A.,  late  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  2  vols.  8vo.,  80s. 
This  work  Is  g(X)d  in  (xmoeption  and  cleverly  executed,  and  as  thoroughly 
honest  and  earnest  as  it  is  interesting  and  able.’’-^oAn  Bull. 

COSIT  AS  ESPANOLAS;  or,  EVERYDAY 

LIFE  IN  SPAIN.  By  Mrs.  Har\'et,  of  Ickwell  Bury.  1  vol.  8vo.,  Ills. 

**  A  charming  lxx)k,  fresh,  lively,  and  amusing." — Pott. 

RAMBLES  IN  ISTRIA,  DALMATIA,  AND 

MONTENEGRO.  By  R.  H.  R.  1  vol.  demy  8 vo.,  14s. 

"  A  trustworthy  volume,  pleasantly  written.” — Aihenceum. 

A  EOSE  IN  JUNE.  By  Mrs.  Olipiiant. 

Cheap  Edition,  forming  the  New  Volume  of  "  Hurst  It  Blackett’s  Stan* 
dard  Library bound  and  illustrated. 

THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

FAY  AELINGTON.  By  Anne  Be.\le,  Author 

of  "  Simplicity  and  Fascination,"  "  Gladys,  the  Reiq)er,’’  Sic.  8  vols. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  A  HEART.  By 

Ladt  Blake,  Author  of  “  Claude,"  “  Helen’s  First  Love,”  Sic.  3  vols. 

"  This  story  is  very  interesting  ;  the  personages  are  life-like." — Standard. 


London :  WARD,  LOCK  Si  TYLER,  Warwick  Honse,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


THE  LATE  H.  T.  BUCKLE. 

Just  published,  in  demy  8vo.,  cloth,  price  14s. 

PILGRIM  MEMORIES ;  or,  Travel  and  Discussion  in  the 

Birthconntries  of  Christianity  wit^  the  late  Henry  Thomas  Buckle.  By 
John  S.  Stcart-Glknmuc,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law ;  Author  of  "In  the 
Momingland,”  4tc. 


"Contains  some  able  and  many 
eloquent  passages." 

Litbrart  World. 

"The  philosnpbical  discuHsions  in 
the  form  of  dialognc  between  two 
men,  each  of  great  ability,  though  of 
different  kinds  and  degrees,  will  be 
found  very  interesting.’’ 

Scotsman. 

"In  the  present  volume  we  have 
Mr.  Stuart-Glknxib  at  his  very  best 
....  His  theorising  is  broken  np  by 
narrative,  by  picture,  by  incident; 
and,  so  far  as  we  have  it,  is  given  in 
the  form  of  discussion  or  explanation, 
with  ever  and  again  the  most  sugges¬ 
tive  and  interesting  glimpses  of  his 
(X)mpanion. .  . .  The  Author's  thinking 
is  uniformly  characterised  by  pene¬ 
tration  and  grasp.” 

N  OXCON  FORMWT. 

"Contains  matter  worthy  of  the 
utmost  thought.  It  should  be  wel- 
ome  to  all  who  wish  to  see  some 
concord  return  to  the  bel.efs  of  men. 


because  it  is  a  serious  and  powerful 
statement  on  the  part  of  one  who 
totally  rejects  existing  creeds,  of  a 
posit4ve,  an  eottausiastic  faith.  And 
it  should  command  the  attention  of 
the  student  of  history  because  it  bases 
this  faith  on  a  carefully-reasoned 
historical  law.  .  .  .  Many  more  points 
suggest  themselves  for  (x>mment  in 
this  deeply-reaching  book." 

Acadbmt. 

"This  is  a  very  remarkable  work; 
an  interesting  txwk  to  read,  and  one 
that  affords  almost  inexhaustible 
matter  for  discussion.  .  .  .  The 
Author  displays  a  remarkable  talent 
for  turning  inddents  and  scenes  into 
symbols  and  images  of  wbat  was 
passing  in  bis  mind.  ...  A  book  so 
full  of  matter  as  this  must  always 
.  be  left  by  the  reviewer  with  a  sense 
I  of  tbo  incompleteness  of  his  task,  and 
j  of  having  left  behind  him  much  that 
I  deserves  to  be  noticed." 

I  Examixbr. 


London ;  LONGMANS  Si  CO. 


LONDON  LIBRARY,  12  8T.  JAMES’S  SQUARE. 


Just  Published,  in  One  Volume,  super-royal  8vo.,  pp.  1,062.  Price,  12j.  to  Mem¬ 
bers  ;  16«.  to  Non-Members. 

pATALOGUE  of  the  LONDON  LIBRARY.  FOURTH 

EDITION.  With  Preface,  Laws  and  Regulations,  List  of  Members,  and 
Classified  Index  of  Subjects. 


TAISCLAIMER.— Mr.  WILL  WILLIAMS,  of  the  forth- 

coming  "LONDON  MAGAZINE.”  wishes  bis  friends  to  kno^  that  he 
has  NO  CONNECTION  WHATEVER  wiUi  a  paper  called  "  THE  WEEKLY 
INDEPENDENT.” 


BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  METHOD 

OK 

PERMANENT  PHOTOORAPUIO  BOOK  ILLUSTRAHONS 

18  THB 

AI^'TOTYPE  PRINTING  PROCESS,  adopted  by  the 

Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  the  Learned  S^ieties,  and  the  Leading 
Publishers. 

For  Terras  and  Specimens,  address  SPENCER,  SJkWYER,  BIRD  Si  CO., 
Autotype  Patentees  and  Printers,  8tfA  Ibithbone  Plaoi,  \V. 


^rilE  WOMAN  QUI’iSTION:  Papers  Reprinted  from 

the  Examixeu.  The  Female  Francliise.  Women’s  Electoral  Disabilities, 
ords  of  Weight.  The  Vi<»  of  Contentment.  Women  and  War.  Women  and 
lo  The  Law  of  Breach  of  Promise.  The  Novel-Reading 

Ifisease.  Rising  in  Life.  The  Education  of  Women,  ^[others’  Wrongs, 
pp.,  8vo.,  price  !«.,  by  poet  1*.  2</. ;  cloth  2j.,  by  poat  'it.  2d.  , 

London  :  E.  DALLOW,  136  Strand,  W.C. 


TIT  FOE  TAT.  By  Mrs.  M.  E.  Smith. 

"  This  book  is  worthy  of  attention.  The  characters  are  real  men  and  women. 
The  studies  of  Mrs.  Dunstable  and  her  daughter  are  admirable.’’ — Pall  Malt 
Gazette. 

A  WIFE’S  STORY.  By  the  Author  of  “  Caste,” 

Ac.,  with  other  Tales,  and  Preface  containing  Letters  from  the  late  Mr. 
CHAIULF.S  Dickens.  3  vols. 

“  These  stories  have  (xmsiderable  individuality  and  power." — Academy. 

EGLANTINE.  By  the  Author  of  “  St.  Olave’s.” 

"  There  is  a  great  (^arm  in  the  story  of  ‘  Eglantine.’  ’’ — BritUh  Quarterly 
RenevB. 

EVA’S  FORTUNES.  By  Mbs.  Gordon 

SMYTHIB8.  Author  of  "  Cousin  Geoffrey,"  Ac.  8  vols.  {Aug.  13. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE. 

LONDON  OFFICE  FOR  ADVER-HSEMENTS, 

84  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


From  the  "  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE,"  April  29th,  1872. 

"  THE  TRIBUNE  it  beyond  compare  the  mod  influential  Nevtpaper  in 
America;  it  it  for  the  United  Statet  what  our  own  *  leading  Journal'  it  in 
England." 


TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  pubUshed  daily  in  New  York,  circulates  In 
every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  in  the  principal  Cities  of  Europe, 
where  it  may  be  found  in  the  most  important  Hotels,  Clubs,  Banking  Houses, 
Ac.  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New  York  for  EnglancL 

Its  readers  <x)mprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  whom  visit 
England  yearly,  and  buy  largely  here.  These  are  the  classes  whom  English 
advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American  business  (Xin 
be  obtained,  or  increased,  by  advertising  In  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  pre¬ 
cisely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a  leading  London  paper. 
Tlie  value  of  the  American  trade  is  w'ell  known.  'The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE 
as  a  means  of  se<niring  it  is  now  understood  by  some  of  the  best  London  houses, 
as  may  be  seen  by  its  European  advertising  (»lamn8.  They  have  found  that  a 
permanent  American  connection  (»n  be  established  by  making  themselves  known 
to  Americans  in  advance  of  their  coming  to  England. 

English  Advertisements  are  inserted  in  special  columns,  which  have  become 
familiar  to  the  American  public,  and  are  regularly  consulted  by  intending 
travellers,  and  by  American  houses  doing  bnsiness  with  England. 


From  the  "SATURDAY  REVIEW,"  November  9th,  1872. 

"  For  many  years  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  hat  been  the  mod  widely 
circulated  paper  in  the  Northern  Statet." 


Letters  respecting  Advertisements  or  Subscriptions  to  be  addressed  to  Mr.  J,  T. 
Highland,  the  New  Yobx  Tribche  Office,  84  Fleet  Street,  B.C. 
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SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  CO.’S 


BITTER  FRUIT. 


I»XJBXjICJiL.TI031TS. 


See  TEMPLE  BAB  FOB  AUGUST. 


Now  ready t  price  One  Shilling. 


BUTLER  (Major  W.  F.)— AKIM-FOO ;  or, 


The  History  at  a  Failure.  Demy  8vo.,  price  14«. 

“We  strongly  recommend  our  readers  to  peruse  the  work.’ 


THE  NEW  NOVELS  TO  READ. 


Athencemm. 


RT  AP'K'  fWm  \  TTTRT'F’  FFATTTTRS  Fifth  WHAT  W  ILL  THE  W  ORLD  SAY?  By  Charles 

HLALiV  (WrU.J'  IxIXtLili  Jj  iiAXIiLXvO.  Jlltll  gibbon,  Author  of  “  in  Honour  Boimd/*  “  Por  Lack  of  Oold/*  lic.  In 

3  vote.  Crown  8vo. 


Edition,  in  8  vote.,  now  ready. 

“  And  over  all  the  rare  charm  of  a  style  clear,  strong,  and  sunny 
as  a  mountain  stream.”— jEo/urdriy  Review. 


BLACKMORE  (R.  D.)— ALICE  LORRAINE. 

Fifth  Edition,  in  3  vote.,  now  ready. 


TOLD  IN  THE  TWILIGHT.  By  Mrs.  Henbt 

Wood,  Author  of  “  East  Lynne,”  “  The  Channings,”  Ac.  8  vote.  Crown 
8vo. 


“A  very  notable  book.” — Pall  Mail  Oautte. 


DANA  (James  D.) — CORALS  and  CORAL 

ISLANDS.  New  Illustrated  Edition.  Crown  8vo.,  84.  6d. 


COMIN’  THRO’  TIjiE  RYE.  In  3  vols.  Crown 

8vo. 

“  There  is  a  great  deal  of  power  in  *  Cornin’  Thro’  the  Rye.*  ” — Atherueum. 

“  This  story  is  told  with  much,  but  very  unequal,  skill  and  power.  It  is  a 
clever  novel,  never  dull,  and  never  hangs  fire.” — Standard, 


“  The  best  text>b(K>k  on  the  subject.” — Scotsman. 


WARBURTON  (Col.  Egerton) _ JOURNEY 

ACBOS.S  AUSTRALIA.  Demy  8vo.,  16j. 

“  He  did  what  he  set  out  to  do,  and  has  added  immensely  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  Australifin  Interior.” — Nonconformist, 


LOVINH  AND  LOTH.  By  the  Author  of  “  Rosa 

Noel,”  “  The  Sisters  Lawless,”  Ac.  In  3  vote.  Crown  8vo, 


THE  RECENT  ADDITIONS  TO 


SMITH  (G.>— ASSYRI.iN  EXPLORATIONS 


BENTLEY’S  FAVOURITE  NOVELS. 


and  DISCOVERIES.  Demy  8vo.,  illnstrated,  18«.  Fourth  Edition. 
“  A  record  of  discoveries  of  which  any  man  might  be  proud.” 


Athenaeum. 


MISS  BROUGHTON’S  NOT  WHSELY,  BUT 

TOO  WELL.  6i. 


LE-DUC  (Viollet).— ANNALS  of  a  FOR-  ALEXANDER’S  W^HICH  SHALL  IT  BE  ? 


TRESS.  86  Woodcuts  and  8  Designs  in  Colours,  I6i. 

“  At  once  a  valuable  handbook  and  a  very  charming  romance.’ 


Pall  Mall  Oaxette. 


MYERS  (P.  V.  N.)— REMAINS  of  LOST 


•  RICHARD  BENTLEY  A  SON,  New  BnrUngton  Street. 

Fubltehers  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty,  and  to  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fuad. 


EMPIRES.  Crown  8vo.,  illustrated,  price  16j. 

“  Very  charming  and  instructive  sketches  of  Nineveh,  Babylon. 

India,  Persepolte,  and  Palmyra . Of  far  more  permanent  value 

than  any  mere  traveller's  journal  or  diary,  abounding  as  it  does  in 
graphic  and  detailed  presentations  of  oriental  scenery,  practical  and 
striking  comments  on  ancient  historical  events,  and  animated  as  it 
is  tliroughout  with  an  honest  and  conscientious  spirit  of  historical 
criticism.” — Evening  Standard. 


NEW  NOVELS  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 


NEW  NOVEL  by  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 


THE  WAY  WE  LIVE  NOW.— By  Ax- 

TUONT  Tbollope.  3  vols.,  demy  8vo.,  with  40  iUostratlous.  ^ioe  31«. 


BLACK’S  CONTINENTAL  ROUTE  GUIDES. 


NEW  NOVEL  by  OUIDA. 

SIGNA  :  A  STORY.  By  Ocida.  3  vols.. 


crown  8vo.  31«.  6d. 


North  of  France,  Os.  6<f. 

Normandy  and  Brittany,  2«.  6d. 

Belgium,  Holland,  and  the  North-East  of  France,  6t. 

Paris,  and  Excursions  from  Parte,  3s. 

Guide  to  the  South  of  Franco  and  to  the  North  of  Italy,  6«. 
Swltserland  and  the  Italian  Lakes,  3<.  6d. 

Ouide  to  France,  Corsica,  Belgium,  Holland,  the  Rhine,  the  Moselle, 
the  South-West  of  Germany,  and  the  North  of  Italy,  15*. 
Railway  and  Road  Map  of  Switzerland,  West  Tyrol,  and  the  Italian 
Lake  Country,  Ir. 

Pull  Descriptive  Lists  can  be  had  of  the  Publishers. 


NEW  NOVEL  by  T.  A.  TROLLOPE. 

DIAMOND  CUT  DIAMOND,  AND  OTHER 


STORIES.  By  T.  A.  Trollope.  2  vote.,  crown  8vo.  21«. 


CHAPMAN  A  HALL,  193  PIccadiUy. 


New  uniform  Edition,  in  1  handsome  voL,  price  6s. 

pOSA  MACKENZIE  KETTLE’S  WORKS. 

-JL4^  Now  ready,  an  entirely  New  Work. 


GOWER  (Lord  Ronald).— HANDBOOK  to 


W  Now  ready,  an  entirely  New  Work. 

“UNDER  THE  GRAND  OLD  HILTA” 

Also,  just  published,  “  Smugglers  and  Foresters,”  “  Fabian’s  Tower.” 
In  the  press,  “  The  Wreckers.” 

JAMES  WEIR  A  KNIGHT,  Publishers,  Stationers,  and  Bookselleis, 
283  Regent  Street,  W. 


the  ART  GALLERIES,  PUBLIC  and  PRIVATE,  of  BELGIUM 
and  HOLLAND.  18mo.,  cloth  extra,  bs. 

“  Tourists  wilb  find  this  elegant  little  volume  a  most  useful 
vade-mecum.*’ — Notuonformist. 


Fourth  Thousand. — Dedicated  by  command  to  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh. 


OONGS  for  SAILORS.  By  W.  C.  Bennett.  Crown  8vo. 

3s.  6d.  A  Cheaper  Edition,  Is.  Morning  Post. — “  Spirited,  melodious,  and 


LONDON  (The  GOLDEN  GUIDE  to).— The 


Second  Edition  is  now  ready  of  this  “  very  excellent  handbook  for 
all  those  who  may  l«  visiting  the  English  metropolis.” — Scotsman. 
Plans  and  <>8  Illustrations,  price  8<.  6d. 

“  There  is  certainly  room  for  ‘  The  Golden  Guide.’  ” 


vigorously  graphic.”  Dtiily  Nrws.—"  Very  spirited.”  Pull  Mall  Oasette. — 
**  Really  admirable.”  Illustrated  London  News. — “  Right  well  done.”  Morning 
Advertiser. — “  Sure  of  a  wide  popularity.”  Echo. — “  Songs  such  as  sailors  most 
enjoy.”  Examiner. — “Full  of  incident  and  strongly  expres^  sentiment.” 
Graythie.—*'-  We  may  fairly  say  that  Dr.  Bennett  has  taken  up  the  mantle  of 
Dibdin.” 


HENRY  S.  KING  A  CO.,  63  Comhill,  and  13  Paternoster  Row. 


Saturiiay  Review. 


LOW’S  HANDBOOK  to  tlie  CHARITIES  of 


A  QUAGllAPIIS. — William  Tejrg  &  Co.  beg  to  announce 

that  they  have  now  ready  for  delivery  the  following  Aquagraphs, 
beautifully  Coloured  by  Hand,  and  Mounted. 


LONDON.  Revise<l  to  July,  1873.  Is.  aud  te.  6<l. 


London ;  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON,  LOW  A  SEARLB, 
Crown  Buildings,  188  Fleet  Street. 


Bolton  Abbey  .  (Landseer).  No  Place  Like  Home  ....  (Lamiseer), 

Dignity  and  Impudence  (Do.)  Lady  and  Spaniels  .  (Do.) 

Lion  Etog  of  Malta .  (Do.)  Highland  Shepherd’s  Home  (Do.) 

Others  to  follow. 

Catalogues  wUl  be  forwarded  by  sending  Trade  Card. 
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